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BEN:  PERLEY  POORE  OF  INDIAN  HILL. 

By  Josephine  P.  Driver 

West  Newbury  abounds  in  hills;  from  the  top  of  Pipe 
Stave  one  can  see  in  the  distance  other  elevations  in 
rhythmic  succession,  resembling  an  enormous  sea  frozen 
into  eternal  petrified  billows.  Bald  Pate  in  Georgetown, 
rises  the  highest,  but  nearer  at  hand  there  are  Cherry  Hill, 
Turkey  Hill,  Crane  Neck  Hill,  and  several  others.  These 
hills  all  have  some  special  interest  for  the  explorer.  Cher¬ 
ry  Hill,  under  a  magnificent  hedge  of  Norway  spruce, 
shelters  a  famous  nursery  which  has  been  conducted  by 
four  generations  of  the  Thurlow  family;  Crane  Neck  Hill 
boasts  a  glorious  view  and  was,  moreover,  the  home  of 
Sarah  Ann  Emery,  locally  renowned  as  the  author  of 
“Reminiscences  of  a  Nonagenarian”  and  other  books;  to 
Turkey  Hill  belongs  the  house  (much-altered)  of  Colonel 
Moses  Little  a  Revolutionary  hero,  who  was  Officer  of  the 
Day  at  Bunker  Hill ;  and  at  Indian  Hill,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  unique  houses  in  this  whole  region  of  an¬ 
cient  homesteads,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Poore  family, 
Indian  Hill  Farm. 

Long,  long  ago  Indian  Hill  was  an  important  Indian 
signaling-post  and  was  valued  accordingly  by  the  abori¬ 
gines  ;  however,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Tom,  an  Indian  chief,  he  sold  it  and  other  land  near  by 
to  the  Commoners  of  Newbury  and  they  to  the  first  Poore 
to  arrive  in  this  country.  The  purchase  price  is  reported 
to  have  been  three  pounds,  certainly  a  meagre  amount  to 
pay  for  such  a  large  tract ;  but  Great  Tom  was  evidently 
satisfied,  for  he  and  his  descendants  seem  to  have  lived  on 
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terms  of  perfect  amity  witli  John  Poore  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  for  two  or  three  generations. 

The  first  small  dwelling  which  John  Poore  erected  on 
the  property  was  struck  by  lightning  around  1740;  the 
house  subsequently  built  was  the  typical  farmhouse  of  the 
period,  comfortable  and  roomy,  but  with  few  pretensions 
to  beauty  except  the  beauty  of  functionalism.  Benjamin, 
the  sixth  Poore  from  the  original  settler,  started  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  present  mansion.  The  farm  was  always  pros¬ 
perous  and  the  Poores  were  important  citizens  in  the  town. 

West  Xewbury  was  too  small  a  field  for  Benjamin 
Poore’s  talents;  he  became  a  very  successful  merchant, 
with  interests  in  business  that  penetrated  even  into  the 
Deep  South.  He  frequently  went  to  Washington,  then 
only  a  muddy,  unattractive  village,  and  on  one  of  these 
trips,  met  ^lary  Perley  Dodge,  a  resident  of  aristocratic 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  but  strangely  enough  a  member  of  the 
Dodge  family  which  originated  in  Hamilton,  Mass.  So 
she  actually  belonged  to  Essex  County,  as  did  he,  although 
her  upbringing  had  been  entirely  Southern.  They  were 
married  in  Washington,  and  their  son,  Ben:  Perley  Poore, 
one  of  four  children,  was  born  in  N’ewburyport  in  1820. 
In  1822,  because  of  Mr.  Poore’s  business  commitments  the 
family  moved  to  I7ew  York. 

Ben :  Perley  Poore  had  great  natural  gifts,  and  the  wise 
guidance  given  him  in  his  childhood  did  much  to  foster  and 
develop  them.  Mr.  Poore  evidently  believed  in  encourag¬ 
ing  responsibility  and  self-reliance  in  his  children  at  an 
early  age,  for  at  seven  years  old,  Ben :  was  sent  entirely 
alone,  from  Xew  York  to  Hamilton,  to  visit  his  grand¬ 
parents.  It  was  then  a  fairly  arduous  journey  of  three  or 
four  days,  but  the  trip  seems  to  have  been  accomplished 
without  incident. 

When  Ben :  was  eleven  his  father  took  him  out  of  school 
and  sailed  for  Europe  with  him,  apparently  thinking  that 
travel  was  an  education  in  itself  for  his  son,  as  indeed  it 
proved  to  be.  In  France  the  Poores  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  General  Lafayette,  and  in  Scotland,  they  visited 
Abbotsford  and  Melrose  Abbey.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  was  very  kind  to  the  young 
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American  boy,  showing  him  many  relics  of  old  Scottish 
chieftains,  souvenirs  of  the  Border  Wars,  and  all  the  re¬ 
membrances  of  things  past  which  Scott  had  gathered  about 
himself  in  such  profusion.  Abbotsford  and  the  Abbey 
close  by,  places  as  romantic,  mysterious,  and  legend- 
haunted  as  anything  out  of  the  Waverley  novels,  must 
have  deeply  impressed  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  lad  and 
must  have  impressed  the  mind  of  the  elder  Poore  as  well, 
for  on  their  return,  Mr.  Poore  began  the  re-building  of  In¬ 
dian  Hill  Farm.  This  work  w’as  continued  by  his  son,  and 
the  result  is  a  sort  of  Abbotsford  or  Strawberry  Hill  Eng¬ 
lish  Gothic.  But  of  that  more  later. 

Back  in  the  United  States  Ben :  was  sent  to  day-schools 
in  FTew  York  and  then  was  enrolled  at  Hummer  Academy 
in  South  Byfield.  The  Hummer  of  those  days  was  a  far, 
far  different  place  from  the  Governor  Hummer  of  today, 
and  was  not  in  the  least  appreciated  by  Ben:  We  do  not 
know  whether  Ben:  requested  his  father  to  remove  him 
and  receiving  no  encouragement,  took  matters  into  his  own 
hands,  or  whether  he  simply  decamped  without  warning,  at 
any  rate,  he  ran  away  and  was  eventually  found  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  quite  competently  earning  his  living  in  a  printer’s 
office.  Perhaps  wisely,  his  family  allowed  him  to  stay 
there  for  tw’o  years  to  learn  the  trade,  then  his  father 
bought  a  newspaper  for  him,  the  “Southern  Whig”  of 
Athens,  Georgia.  He  was  not  yet  twenty. 

It  is  possible  that,  when  Ben :  left  Hummer,  he  em¬ 
barked  for  California  where  his  brother  Walter  was  then 
living.  He  did  spend  some  time  in  San  Francisco  in  his 
youth  and  was  even  a  member  of  a  Vigilante  group  while 
he  was  there,  but  that  episode  may  have  occurred  later. 
It  is  hard  to  find  where  it  fits  into  his  crowded  early  years. 

Hardly  had  the  “Southern  Whig”  and  its  new  proprie¬ 
tor  become  used  to  each  other  than  Mr.  Poore  arrived  at  a 
different  decision  in  regard  to  his  son.  He  was  engaged 
in  setting  up  another  branch  of  his  business  in  !Yew  Or¬ 
leans  and  needed  a  supervisor  to  organize  it,  so  he  was 
anxious  to  have  Ben:  take  it  over.  In  the  New  Orleans 
of  that  day,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  any  agent  or 
manager  should  be  able  to  both  read  and  converse  fluently 
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in  French.  This  was  a  branch  of  Ben:’s  somewhat  un¬ 
orthodox  education  which  had  been  neglected.  Just  why 
he  was  not  sent  immediately  to  New  Orleans  and  given  tu¬ 
tors  to  perfect  him  in  the  language,  we  do  not  know.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  a  matter  of  “face,”  as  limping  or  ungramma¬ 
tical  sentences  might  have  made  Ben :  an  object  of  derision, 
instead  of  respect ;  perhaps  the  handicap  of  not  being  able 
to  understand  at  once  the  intricacies  of  business  deals  and 
financial  matters  was  too  serious  a  risk  to  take;  perhaps 
it  was  simply  that  Ben :,  having  once  tasted  the  delights  of 
foreign  travel,  wished  to  enjoy  them  again.  However  that 
may  be,  through  a  little  judicious  wire-pulling,  Ben:  was 
named  an  attache  to  the  American  Legation  at  Brussels, 
w'here  Henry  M.  Hilliard  was  then  Minister.  I  do  not 
think  Ben :  ever  went  to  New  Orleans,  certainly  not  for 
many  years  and  not  as  his  father’s  representative.  He 
made  himself  useful  and  agreeable  in  Brussels,  and  doubt¬ 
less  learned  French  there,  but  he  evidently  felt  that  his 
accent  needed  improving,  for  in  1844  he  moved  on  ^o 
Paris. 

Ben :  was  only  secondarily  a  play-boy  in  Europe  and 
never  settled  into  the  arduously  idle  life  of  an  expatriate. 
He  was  quick  to  seize  opportunities  that  another  might 
have  missed.  Foreign  travel  was  still  an  exciting  and  ad¬ 
venturous  experience,  in  those  days,  and  travel-books  were 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  ordinary  Americans  who  could 
journey  only  vicariously  to  “strange  lands  and  lonely  seas.” 
Probably  to  help  pay  for  his  European  sojourn,  Ben :  sent 
a  weekly  column  of  description  and  comment  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  “Argus”  signing  his  articles  “Perley.”  These  were 
immediately  so  popular  that  Ben:  decided  to  go  further 
afield  for  material,  and  having  canvassed  the  better-known 
countries  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France  and  Italy  he 
ventured  to  Greece,  Turkey,  the  Holy  Land,  Eg;s’pt  and 
the  desert.  In  our  day  only  a  rush  through  space  to  ^Nfars 
or  the  moon,  would  be  comparable  in  adventure  and  danger, 
to  those  pilgrimages  in  such  strange,  almost  legendary 
places. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  these  wanderings  he  returned 
to  Paris,  brought  there  by  a  directive  from  the  !^^assachu- 
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setts  Legislature,  engaging  him  to  collect  and  copy  docu¬ 
ments  and  writings  relating  to  the  background  and  early 
history  of  this  Commonwealth.  Presumably  this  colos¬ 
sal  task  took  him  to  England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  France.  Finally,  after  two  years  of  wwk,  he  amassed 
a  collection  of  records  which  filled  ten  volumes  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  two  cases  of  maps,  all  relating  to  the  years  be¬ 
tween  1492  and  1780.  A  member  of  the  Moseley  family 
has  told  me  of  seeing  those  immense  volumes  in  a  corner  of 
the  Indian  Hill  library,  and  doubtless  they  still  survive 
somewhere.  What  has  happened  to  the  collection  of  water- 
colors,  most  meticulously  and  delicately  painted,  of  all  the 
uniforms  of  the  French  Army  from  private  to  general 
which  Ben:  did  himself  and  which  for  years  decorated 
a  wall  in  the  State  House  ? 

Bringing  the  fruits  of  his  research  with  him,  Ben : 
sailed  for  home  in  1847.  He  had  been  away  seven  years 
and  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  his  father  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  long  before,  in  finding  a  substitute  for  the  man¬ 
agership  in  New  Orleans.  It  could  never  be  said  of  Ben : 
Poore  that  he  had  wasted  his  time  or  his  parent’s  money. 
He  had  very  concrete  results  to  show  for  his  Grand  Tour, 
for  in  addition  to  his  newspaper  articles  and  the  huge  mass 
of  historical  w’ritings  that  he  had  accumulated,  he  also 
brought  with  him  copious  material  and  notes  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  use  in  writing  a  history  of  France. 

It  is  probable  that  he  went  at  once  to  Washington  to  see 
his  family.  There  he  was  caught  up  into  the  hectic  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  Presidential  campaign.  Did  the  elder  Poore 
pull  strings  again  or  was  Ben  :’s  prestige  in  authorship  al¬ 
ready  so  high  that  he  was  spontaneously  selected  as  the 
political  biographer  of  the  candidate.  General  Taylor? 
At  all  events,  he  was  chosen  for  this  honor  and  set  to  work 
with  a  zest.  The  book  when  finished  sold  over  80.000 
copies,  a  success  which  not  only  was  instrumental  in  put¬ 
ting  Taylor  in  the  White  House,  but  also  in  adding  to 
“Perley’s”  importance  as  a  writer.  Later  that  year  he 
published  a  ‘‘Life  of  Louis  Phillippe”  which  was  likewise 
timely  and  popular. 

So  here  was  Ben:  Perley  Poore  in  Washington,  still 
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young,  lie  was  only  28,  with  a  career  behind  him  more 
eventful  than  many  men’s  whole  lives.  What  should  he 
do  next?  Go  to  New  Orleans  and  take  up  that  discarded 
managership  of  his  father  ?  Settle  down  to  serious  writ¬ 
ing  ?  Go  in  for  journalism  again  ?  Return  to  West  New¬ 
bury  and  farm  the  family  acres  ?  Quite  typically,  he 
found  himself  able  to  work  at  three  out  of  the  four  possi¬ 
bilities  and  in  addition  he  got  married. 

His  bride  was  a  cousin  of  his,  Virginia  Dodge  of  George¬ 
town,  D.  C.,  and  they  were  married  in  1849.  Two  daugh¬ 
ters  were  born  to  them,  to  whom  they  were  greatly  de¬ 
voted.  It  was  one  of  Poore’s  life-long  regrets  that  he  had 
no  son  to  carry  on  the  name.  Fortunately  he  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  only  grand-child,  who  received  the  name 
of  Ben :  Perley  Poore  Moseley. 

In  the  same  year  as  his  marriage  he  became  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  “Argus,”  the  paper  for 
which  he  had  supplied  foreign  travel  and  political  columns, 
while  he  had  been  in  Europe.  He  also  worked  on  a  book 
“The  Early  Life  of  Napoleon”  which  was  published  in 
1851.  Washington  life  suited  him;  he  enjoyed  being  “in 
the  know”  of  political  and  diplomatic  manoeuvring, 
and  his  wit  and  charm  made  him  a  welcome  visitor  in  the 
clubs  and  the  drawing-and  dining-rooms  of  Capitol  society. 
“I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  tell  a  story  as  well  as  Ben : 
Poore,”  wrote  a  Washington  contemporary  of  his.  How¬ 
ever,  New  England  drew  him  also,  for  he  had  an  equal  love 
for  his  ancestral  home  at  Indian  Hill.  He  came  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  with  his  young  family  and  started  upon  two  ill-fated 
journalistic  ventures,  publishing  first  the  Boston  “Bee” 
and  then  the  “American  Sentinel”  of  Newburyport.  Nei¬ 
ther  lasted  long,  the  “Sentinel”  less  than  six  months.  Al¬ 
though  Poore  certainly  knew  what  a  first-class  newspaper 
should  be,  he  seemed  to  lack  the  flair  for  building  a  medio¬ 
cre  sheet  into  a  great  one,  or  even  to  keep  the  mediocre  one 
going.  It  may  be  that  he  realized  in  time  that  his  talents 
lay  elsewhere  and  sold  out  his  newspaper  interests  without 
having  become  too  deeply  involved  in  them. 

In  1854,  he  was  back  in  Washington  again  as  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Boston  “Journal”  and  a  group  of  other  papers. 
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and  doubtless  settling  into  Capitol  life  once  more  with 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm.  The  newspaper  work  Avas  not 
too  exacting;  he  had  time  for  other  activities  as  well.  He 
was  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Printing,  and  later 
served  in  a  similar  position  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Those  two  clerkships  gave  him  the 
inside  view  on  diplomatic  and  domestic  affairs  which  so 
much  intrigued  him,  but  at  the  same  time  in  no  way  en¬ 
meshed  him  actively  in  politics.  Parenthetically,  could 
two  such  occupations  as  journalist  and  Senate  clerk  be  com¬ 
bined  nowadays  in  one  individual  ?  Aside  from  the  time- 
limitation  which  would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  give 
adequate  coverage  to  either,  could  any  modern,  news- 
hungry  columnist  be  trusted  with  the  secrets  and  confi¬ 
dential  information  of  these  two  highly  important  com¬ 
mittees  ?  It  speaks  well  for  Poore’s  discretion  and  integ¬ 
rity  that  he  could  be  thus  employed.  Evidently  no  “leaks” 
from  these  committees  were  ever  found  in  his  articles. 

It  was  in  1856  that  the  most  publicized  event  of  Poore’s 
life  took  place.  He  supported  the  Whig  party  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  that  year,  and  had  confidence  enough  in  his  candi¬ 
date’s  strength  in  Xew  England  to  bet  with  Col.  R.  J. 
Burbank  that  if  ^lillard  Fillmore  did  not  carry  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  he  would  push  a  wheelbarrow  of  apples  from 
Indian  Hill  to  Boston.  To  his  amazement  and  chag¬ 
rin,  John  C.  Fremont  ran  ahead  of  Fillmore  in  all  the  New 
England  States.  Col  Burbank  was  a  good  sport ;  he  sent 
a  messenger  post-haste  to  Indian  Hill  to  tell  Poore  that 
the  bet  was  off.  Poore  was  a  good  sport  likewise.  Before 
the  messenger  arrived  he  had  taken  to  the  road,  wheel¬ 
barrow,  apples  and  all.  He  started  over  the  Newburyport 
turnpike  November  5th ;  word  spread  of  his  exploit  and  in 
the  two  and  a  half  days  of  his  ^Marathon  the  question  on 
everyone’s  lips  was  “Will  he  get  there?”  Today  a  series 
of  runners  would  have  kept  pace  with  him,  chronicling  his 
progress  by  radio  to  avid  thousands.  “Ben  ;’s  panting — 
he’s  wavering.  Now  he’s  putting  down  the  barrow  and 
wiping  his  forehead.  Is  he  through?  Is  he?  No.  he’s 
picked  up  the  handles  again.  He’s  off.”  And  so  on. 

Lacking  this  encouragement  or  hindrance,  interest  was 
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nevertheless  keen  and  when  Ben :  entered  Boston  at  noon 
on  the  seventh,  he  was  met  by  cheering  crowds,  a  brass  band 
and  a  detachment  of  militia,  all  of  which  accompanied 
him  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  to  the  Tremont  House 
where  a  banquet  was  served  and  healths  drunk.  One  might 
think  a  bed  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  Ben:  at 
that  point,  but  with  his  usual  courtesy  he  conformed  to  the 
desires  of  his  well-wishers. 

This  alfair  made  him  temporarily  famous.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  up  sensationally  in  the  newspapers,  the  apples  sold  for 
prodigious  sums  and  a  piece  of  music  entitled  “The  Wheel¬ 
barrow  Polka”  was  dedicated  to  him.  It  is  evident  that 
he  got  a  mild  satisfaction  from  the  remembrance  of  this 
exploit,  as  the  wheelbarrow  was  exhibited  for  many  years 
among  the  curios  of  Indian  Hill.  It  is  still  kept  there. 

Although  the  Poores  spent  most  of  the  year  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Indian  Hill  was  by  no  means  forgotten.  When  Con¬ 
gress  had  adjourned  and  the  President,  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  and  the  society-matrons  (all  source-material  for  his 
columns)  had  fled  from  the  tropical  heat  of  Washington 
to  cooler  climates,  the  Poores  also  departed  to  the  peace 
and  serenity  of  Indian  Hill,  where  all  was  kept  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  their  brother’s  return  by  his  two  sisters.  Miss  Ellen 
and  Miss  Louisa. 

The  months  in  West  Xewbim’  were  always  joyous  ones. 
Although  he  had  kept  all  winter  a  close  surveillance  on 
farm  affairs  and  had  received  a  weekly  report  from  his 
superintendent  or  Miss  Ellen,  he  could  now  take  the  reins 
of  authority  into  his  own  hands  and  ride  or  walk  about 
the  place,  discussing  crops,  live-stock,  tree-planting,  garden¬ 
planning  and  repairs  or  additions  to  the  buildings  with  his 
farmer,  gardener,  or  carpenter.  In  Washington  he  was  an 
author,  a  journalist,  a  Government  researcher,  and  a  man 
about  town;  in  West  Newbury  he  was  an  agricultural  ex¬ 
pert,  an  antiquarian  and  an  architect ;  in  both  places  a 
sought-after  orator  and  after-dinner  speaker.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  remarkable  versatility  of  the  man. 

Under  Poore’s  supervision  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
house,  begun  by  his  father,  from  a  simple  New  England 
farmhouse  to  an  English  manor  of  Gothic  ancestry,  was 
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continued.  It  was,  and  still  is,  a  fantastic,  a  unique  and 
a  fascinating  place.  Long,  low  and  rambling,  its  brick 
facade  is  broken  by  gables,  turrets,  pillars,  balconies  and 
porticoes ;  steep  sloping  roofs  shelter  leaded  casement 
windows  and  tall  carved  oak  doors.  The  white-washed 
walls  are  covered  with  luxuriant  vines.  Above  the  roofs 
on  a  tower,  a  calm  clock-dial  looks  down,  and  higher  still 
a  copper  weather-vane  in  the  shape  of  an  Indian  aiming 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  turns  in  the  wind.  Another  Indian, 
formerly  a  ship’s  figurehead,  red-painted,  grim-visaged  and 
somewhat  larger  than  life,  glowers  at  the  house  from  a  pa¬ 
vilion  across  the  drive. 

In  Maj.  Poore’s  time  the  gardens  were  famous.  From 
the  green  lawns  near  the  house,  a  wide  grass  path  bordered 
with  vivid  beds  of  perennial  flowers  mounted  to  a  summer¬ 
house  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  retreat,  on  clear  days, 
commanded  a  magnificent  view  across  the  wide,  marshy 
West  Newbury  meadows  to  the  common  pastures  of  New- 
buryport,  to  that  town  itself  and  its  almost  deserted  harbor 
and  beyond  them  to  the  blue  Atlantic.  Sometimes  even 
the  fair-distant  Isles  of  Shoals  could  be  seen,  vague  and 
misty,  like  enchanted  islands  that  might  vanish  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Near  the  summer-house  was  a  Lodge  used  by  the  local 
!Masonic  Commandery  as  a  meeting-place.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  evergreens  enclosing  a  square  space  where  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  altar  stood.  Map  Poore  himself  was  a  33d  desrree 
Mason  and  also  had  the  position  of  Sovereign  Grand  In¬ 
spector-General  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction. 

It  was  on  the  top  and  sides  of  this  hill  that  Maj.  Poore 
set  out  over  a  thousand  trees,  in  competition  for  a  prize 
offered  by  the  ^Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
best  plantation  of  thirty  acres,  to  be  judged  five  years  after 
planting.  Among  them  were  sixteen  varieties  of  oaks 
and  a  fine  row  of  chestnuts.  Poore  first  experimented 
in  planting  the  trees  in  the  French  manner,  in  trenches 
that  would  hold  water,  but  in  the  severe  New  Eng¬ 
land  winter  the  water  froze  and  killed  the  small  saplings. 
Undaunted,  Poore  set  out  another  thousand  the  next  year 
which  grew  and  flourished.  For  this  exploit  he  received 
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the  prize  of  a  thousand  dollars  with  which  he  purchased 
silverware.  All  his  many  premiums  which  he  gained  from 
his  displays  of  live-stock,  horticultural  showings  and  agri¬ 
cultural  experiments  were  invested  in  this  manner. 

Poore  was  always  experimenting.  He  drained  a  marshy, 
unproductive  field  which  experts  said  could  never  be  used 
for  anything  but  pasturage,  and  raised  from  it  a  notable 
crop  of  potatoes,  which  he  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  sale; 
he  cross-bred  cattle ;  he  tried  different  methods  of  barn-san¬ 
itation  ;  he  went  in  for  crop-rotation  long  before  such  ideas 
had  been  accepted  by  the  most  advanced  farmers ;  he  even 
sent  to  England  for  an  expert  thatcher  and  had  some  of 
his  smaller  farm-buildings  thatched,  but  he  concluded  that 
the  expense  and  the  danger  of  fire  made  that  procedure 
impractical  for  him. 

Behind  the  house,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  great 
white  barn  built  to  hold  150  tons  of  hay  as  well  as  the 
herd  of  Durham  and  white  short-homed  cattle  which  Poore 
raised.  At  one  time,  my  mother  has  told  me,  all  the  animals 
on  the  estate  were  white,  cows,  horses,  pigs,  hens  even  dogs 
and  cats.  That  must  have  been  before  Maj.  Poore’s  day, 
however,  as  his  black  IMorgans  were  famous  throughout 
the  countryside. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  in  these  benighted  days,  that 
all  this  extensive  property  of  Poore’s  was  taxed  in  1857, 
for  $80.32. 

From  the  romantic  appearance  of  the  house  on  the  out¬ 
side,  one  would  expect  the  inside  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary,  but  no  matter  how  high  one’s  expectations  may 
have  soared  the  reality  must  have  surpassed  imagination. 
The  panelled  entrance-hall  was  hung  with  family-portraits, 
while  Indian  relics  and  curious  mementoes  of  all  sorts  in¬ 
cluding  a  suit  of  armor,  stood  against  the  walls.  A  small 
gallery  encircled  the  hall  and  a  graceful  staircase  led  up 
to  it.  From  the  hall  other  rooms  in  a  seemingly  endless 
chain  opened  out,  all  filled  with  a  truly  fabulous  collection 
of  antiques  and  relics.  Long  before  the  sreneral  public  had 
become  interested  in  such  things,  ^laj,  Poore  was  scouting 
about  the  country  both  in  New  England  and  the  South,  to 
pick  up  unique  or  beautiful  articles  or  those  with  historic 
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associations;  with  these  he  furnished  and  decorated  the 
house.  Among  the  many  things  it  contained  were  panel¬ 
ing  from  the  Province  House  and  the  John  Hancock  house 
in  Boston,  a  fireplace  from  the  old  Stuyvesant  house  in 
K’ew  York,  and  another  from  a  residence  of  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon.  A  chandelier  of  solid  silver  had  once  swung  in  an 
old  Swiss  church,  and  another  had  shed  candlelight  on 
the  deliberations  held  in  the  first  Senate  chamber  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  handsome  staircase  in  the  “Colonial  Room”  had 
been  rescued  from  the  old  Tracy  house  in  Newburyport 
when  that  mansion  was  reconstructed  as  a  public  library. 
One  of  the  show-pieces  was  a  bed  w'hich  had  belonged  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  massive  and  ornate,  in  what  we  now 
call  the  “sleigh”  style  and  decorated  wdth  large  gilt  eagles. 
There  were  pieces  of  furniture  and  china  which  had  been 
used  in  the  White  House  by  every  President  from  Madison 
to  Lincoln ;  there  was  even  a  set  of  chairs  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Washington.  A  plain  wooden  chair  which  had 
made  the  voyage  from  England  in  the  Mary  and  John 
along  with  Newbury’s  first  settlers  was  displayed  and  also 
a  desk  which  had  belonged  to  John  Quincy  Adams.  An¬ 
other  desk  and  chair  had  come  with  the  chandelier  from  the 
old  Senate  chamber. 

Not  all  Maj.  Poore’s  discoveries  had  such  illustrious 
backgrounds.  There  is  a  sad  story  in  my  family  which 
concerns  the  large  cradle  in  which  my  great-grandfather 
and  his  twin  brother  w’ere  rocked.  An  aunt  of  my  mother, 
w'hen  the  family  was  absent,  decided  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  “trash”  in  the  attic  and  the  trash  included  the  cradle. 
As  she  stood  on  her  door-step  bargaining  with  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  ^laj.  Poore  happened  along  in  his  carriage.  “How 
much  will  you  take  for  the  cradle?”  he  asked.  She  named 
a  price.  “Done”  he  agreed  and  drove  off  with  his  prize 
while  the  dealer  stood  open-mouthed.  Great  was  the 
lamentation  later  on  when  the  family  found  out  what  Aunt 
Sarah  had  done.  Doubtless  Poore  would  have  sold 
back  the  cradle  if  asked,  but  family  pride  forbade  request¬ 
ing  such  a  favor.  I  rather  wonder  why  he  wanted  it  any¬ 
way. 

Indian  Hill  must  have  been  a  delightful  place  when  the 
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Poores  were  in  residence.  From  the  tallest  of  the  elabor¬ 
ate  chimneys  to  the  smallest  flower  in  the  perennial  border, 
the  place  radiated  order,  beauty  and  an  easy,  informal 
hospitality.  The  corps  of  house-servants  were  nefjroes  who 
moved  back  and  forth  from  Washington  to  West  Newbury 
with  the  family,  but  the  men  employed  about  the  place 
were  nearly  all  from  the  surrounding  towns.  At  particu¬ 
larly  busy  times  the  Major  had  as  many  as  forty  people 
working  for  him.  The  house  was  generally  full  of  guests, 
frequently  very  distinguished  ones,  and  the  ritual  observed 
for  their  entertainment  was  much  the  same  as  that  one 
reads  of  as  provided  for  the  visitors  in  English  country- 
houses  such  as  a  walk  about  the  garden  and  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  enjoy  the  view ;  an  inspection  of  the  barn  and  live¬ 
stock  and  of  the  particular  experiment  that  the  Major  was 
interested  in  at  the  time;  a  drive  about  the  country  and 
especially  a  tour  of  the  house  conducted  by  the  host  himself, 
to  show  and  explain  his  collections.  The  visitor  was  sure 
to  see  the  amazing  assortment  of  over  2000  autographs  and 
be  told  the  story  of  how  Maj.  Poore  became  interested  in 
acquiring  them,  the  initial  one  having  been  given  him  when 
he  was  a  boy  by  old  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  Hermitage. 
The  replica  of  an  old  printing-office  was  also  shown,  where 
the  principle  object  was  a  primeval  printing-press  once 
used  by  Ben  Franklin  himself.  Xor  would  the  Indian 
room  be  forgotten  with  its  unrivalled  showing  of  arrow¬ 
heads,  weapons  and  cooking  and  planting  implements,  some 
of  which  had  been  picked  up  in  the  West  Newbury  fields. 
The  old  Colonial  kitchen,  the  rare  china  pieces  and  the 
shelves  of  valuable  books  in  the  owner’s  library  all  were 
proudly  exhibited.  This  tour  of  the  house  might  take 
one  hour  or  several,  depending  on  whether  the  guest’s  in¬ 
terest  was  merely  politely  perfunctory  or  genuinely  en¬ 
thusiastic. 

And  what  entertainments,  festivals  and  conferences  were 
provided  at  Indian  Hill  each  summer!  The  ploughing- 
contests  when  farmers  would  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  to  pit  their  teams  against  each  other;  the  agricul¬ 
tural  meetings  to  inspect  the  methods  of  drainage,  bam- 
sanitation,  fertilization  and  tree-planting,  with  which  Maj. 
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Poore  had  been  experimenting  in  a  big  way;  the  great 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  featured  by  a  dance  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  barn  cleared  for  the  occasion  and  by  fireworks  on  the 
hill ;  the  parades  which  although  held  in  the  town,  always 
had  an  Indian  Hill  entry.  One  year  it  took  the  form  of 
three  fioats  picturing  the  Press,  the  Plough  and  the  Pew, 
with  all  the  participants  wearing  old-time  costumes  and 
using  old-time  accessories.  Then  there  was  the  magnificent 
dance  given  to  celebrate  Alice  Poore’s  fifteenth  birthday ; 
the  solemn  Masonic  meetings;  and  the  gala  reception  to 
Generals  Burnside  and  Heth  and  Senator  Anthony,  to 
which  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts  of  West  N^ewbury,  Newbury  and 
Newburyport  w^ere  invited. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  of  all  these  entertainments 
was  the  annual  encampment  of  the  militia  company  at 
West  Newbury,  known  as  Ben;  Poore’s  Savages,  which 
took  place  on  the  hill.  Tents  were  pitched  and  long  tables 
set  up  picnic-fashion.  There  was  a  drill  which  always 
featured  a  sort  of  scouting  ritual  involving  much  running, 
ambushing,  war-whooping  and  gun-firing.  I  have  seen 
an  old  print  illustrating  this  event  with  the  tents  and  uni¬ 
forms  much  in  evidence,  ladies  under  escort,  walking  de¬ 
murely  about  in  crinolines,  and — oh,  tell-tale  touch — !  two 
gentlemen  lying  utterly  relaxed  in  the  foreground  with 
several  large  beer-kegs  displayed  near-by.  Later,  when  the 
Civil  War  began,  Poore’s  Savages  were  enrolled  as  Com¬ 
panies  A  B  and  C  of  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment  and  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

None  of  this  hospitality  and  entertaining  could  have 
taken  place  without  the  unobtrusive  but  masterly  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Major’s  sister.  Miss  Ellen.  Miss  Louisa  was  an 
invalid  and  kept  mostly  to  her  room  and  Mrs.  Poore  ab¬ 
dicated  gracefully  as  mistress  of  the  Farm  in  Miss  Ellen’s 
favor.  She  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place  and 
quite  unconsciously  gave  it  much  of  its  charm.  She  knew 
all  the  routine  of  the  estate,  interpreted  and  directed  her 
brother’s  instructions  and  oversaw  the  work  being  accom¬ 
plished  when  he  was  absent.  She  also  took  much  pride 
and  interest  in  his  collections  and  could  explain  and  de¬ 
scribe  them  quite  as  learnedly  as  he  could  himself.  Like 
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him,  she  had  a  witty  ton^e  and  a  gay,  humorous  flow 
of  anecdote  and  reminiscence  which  delighted  everyone 
who  came  in  contact  with  her.  Her  favorite  spot  in  the 
house  was  a  bay-window  which  overlooked  the  entrance- 
gate,  so  that  no  guests  could  take  her  unawares ;  there  was 
always  time  for  her  to  reach  the  front  door  and  be  there  to 
extend  hearty,  imhurried  greetings  as  the  arrivals  de¬ 
scended  from  their  carriages.  On  hot  days  in  summer, 
however,  she  might  be  found  on  a  shady  back-veranda 
where  her  tea-table  stood. 

Miss  Ellen’s  constant  shadow  was  a  devoted  negro  wo¬ 
man  Rosa,  who  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  household  as 
any  member  of  the  family.  Like  most  old  family  retain¬ 
ers,  she  wished  always  to  emphasize  the  importance  and 
position  of  her  employers.  A  member  of  the  family  has 
told  me  of  having  once  heard  Rosa  in  conducting  a  party  of 
casual  tourists  about  the  place  proudly  display  an  unre¬ 
markable  small  round  table,  announce  calmly  “And  this 
is  the  self-same  table  they  had  the  Boston  Tea-Party  on!” 

The  Civil  War  interrupted,  but  did  not  seriously  affect 
the  Poores’  pleasant  and  regular  routine.  In  spite  of  his 
Southern  connections  Poore’s  sympathies  were  ardently 
with  the  Xorth  in  the  conflict,  and  he  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Lincoln.  He  also  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Charles 
Sumner.  Elected  Major  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment,  his  term  of  service  was  short.  In  less  than  six 
months  he  was  detached  from  his  command  and  sent  to 
Washington  where  he  did  special  correspondent  work  for 
the  President  and  other  officials. 

After  the  war,  Poore  returned  to  his  former  life  in 
Washington  and  West  I^ewbury.  Besides  his  journalistic 
work  he  always  had  other  writing  to  do,  and  usually  some 
governmental  research  also,  which  sounds  extremely  dull, 
but  which  he  performed  with  characteristic  thoroughness 
and  accuracy.  In  these  years  he  published,  among  other 
books,  a  record  of  the  Conspiracy  Trial  of  Booth  and  His 
Co-conspirators ;  an  account  of  the  Impeachment  Proceed¬ 
ings  against  President  Johnson;  a  biography  of  General 
Burnside  and  one  of  General  Grant.  President  Arthur 
asked  him  to  write  a  campaign  biography  of  him,  but  as 
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his  party  did  not  re-nominate  him  that  project  fell  through. 

In  1886,  the  year  before  his  death,  Poore  brought  out 
“Perley’s  Reminiscences  or  Sixty  Years  in  the  National 
Capitol.”  That  last  book  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  vol¬ 
umes  of  memoirs  I  have  ever  read,  for  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  as  referring  to  the  author,  is  almost  never  used. 
In  the  many  pages  of  these  two  fat  volumes  Poore  seldom 
hints  at  Capitol  scandal,  and  when  he  does  he  is  never  ex¬ 
plicit,  instead  he  is  tantalizingly  vague.  The  book  is  full 
of  delightful  stories  of  the  great  and  the  near-great  and 
shows  history  in  a  very  light  and  unconventional  aspect. 

A  particularly  noteworthy  detail  is  the  vivid  and  meti¬ 
culous  description  which  he  gives  of  the  ladies’  gowns  at 
the  Washington  functions — he  certainly  had  an  eye  for 
dress.  The  book  is  very  good  reading  even  now. 

The  Government  work  which  occupied  Poore  at  this 
time  was  first  a  Congressional  directory ;  he  then  compiled 
a  collection  of  State  and  Federal  charters  and  a  political 
register  (w^hatever  that  is).  In  1885,  he  made  a  survey 
of  United  States  treaties  and  then  issued  a  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  Government  publications.  All  this  meant  a  tre¬ 
mendous  and  painstaking  amount  of  research  and  revision 
— how  Poore  ever  found  time  to  do  all  this  work  is  a  mys¬ 
tery. 

His  family  life  changed  in  these  years.  He  lost  his 
younger  daughter  Emily  after  a  long  and  weary  illness. 
His  other  daughter  Alice  married  Frederick  S.  Moseley 
of  Newburyport,  and  died  not  long  after.  Maj.  Poore 
was  devoted  to  this  child  of  his  and  a  letter  written  at  the 
time  of  her  engagement  shows  his  affection  for  her  and  his 
pleasure  at  her  choice  of  a  husband,  even  through  the  con¬ 
ventional  and  formal  phrasing  of  the  sentences.  The  letter 
follows : 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Februarj’  28,  1880. 

My  dear  Mr.  Moseley, 

Yours  of  the  25th  inst.  was  received  last  night,  and  its 
enclosure  for  my  daughter  was  delivered. 

I  will  frankly  say  that  the  approval  of  the  engagement  of 
our  young  people,  by  you  and  Mrs.  Moseley  gives  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  Mrs.  Poore  and  myself.  Since  your  son’s  attentions  to 
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Alice  have  been  marked,  we  have  naturally  observed  him 
closely,  and  everything  we  have  seen  or  heard  concerning  him 
has  warranted  our  entrusting  her  happiness  into  his  keeping, 
provided  that  he  had  the  sanction  of  his  parents.  Now  that 
that  has  been  so  heartily  given,  I  hope  that  a  long  era  of 
happiness  has  been  opened  to  them,  in  which  we  can  all  parti¬ 
cipate.  Alice  is  a  devoted,  obedient  daughter,  and  I  feel 
assured  that  she  will  make  a  good  wife. 

Mrs.  Poore,  who  is  now  in  the  doctor’s  hands  with  the  pre¬ 
valent  influenza,  sends  her  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Moseley 
and  yourself,  in  which  I  cordially  join. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
Ben;  Perley  Poore. 

Hon.  Edward  S.  Moseley 
Newburyport. 

Alice’s  wedding  was  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  bril¬ 
liant  functions  ever  given  at  Indian  Hill,  and  it  was  also 
one  of  the  last  held  during  Poore’s  life-time.  After  the 
pageant  of  the  wedding  and  the  gayety  that  follow’ed  it 
were  over,  bonfires  blazed  out  at  the  top  of  the  hill  as  the 
married  couple  drove  away  on  their  honeymoon. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Poore  occupied  himself  with 
Washington  activities  and  the  usual  routine  of  his  West 
Ne\vbury  life.  He  was  still  vigorous  and  active  before 
his  final  illness,  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which  he 
died  on  May  30,  1887.  He  was  buried  in  the  Walnut  Hill 
cemetery  in  West  Newbury.  His  wife,  who  survived  him 
for  six  years,  is  also  buried  in  that  little  country  cemetery. 

In  spite  of  the  tragic  shadow-s  that  clouded  his  last  years, 
Poore  must  have  had  on  the  whole  a  singularly  happy  life. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  grow  up  in  a  household 
where  the  stern  discipline,  so  prevalent  in  the  families  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  was  tempered  by  understand¬ 
ing,  wise  instruction  and  considerable  liberty.  Moreover, 
he  and  his  father  shared  many  of  the  same  interests  and 
were  devoted  friends.  His  married  life  was  extremely 
felicitous ;  his  wife’s  influence  and  help  were  always  ready, 
never  obtrusive.  He  had  ample  means,  he  was  always  oc¬ 
cupied  with  work  that  he  enjoyed,  his  interests  were  varied 
so  that  he  never  had  occasion  to  become  bored  with  what  he 
was  doing  and  his  social  contacts  were  congenial  and  stim- 
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ulating.  Most  important  of  all,  he  had  the  temperament 
to  delight  in  these  advantages  and  to  realize  his  good  for¬ 
tune  in  possessing  them. 

In  appearance  Poore  was  a  man  of  large  frame  with  a 
long  bushy  beard,  twinkling  blue  eyes  and  a  fair  complex¬ 
ion.  He  could  be  very  brusque  and  gruff,  he  could  also 
be  most  kindly  and  sympathetic.  His  humor  was  quick 
and  keen,  so  that  he  was  often  in  demand  as  toastmaster 
at  banquets  and  ceremonies.  He  had  charming  simplicity 
of  manner  which,  combined  with  his  dignity  and  savoir 
faire,  made  him  the  perfect  representative  of  West  New¬ 
bury  and  Newburyport  when  distinguished  visitors  came 
to  these  places.  Both  towns  were  proud  to  have  such  prom¬ 
inent  sons  as  Ben :  Perley  Poore  and  Caleb  Cushing  to  act 
as  hosts,  to  introduce  these  important  strangers  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  open  meetings  and  to  entertain  them  afterwards. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  person  to  be  thus  chaperoned 
by  Maj.  Poore  was  George  Peabody,  when  that  great  finan¬ 
cier  and  philanthropist  came  to  Newburyport  on  one  of  his 
few  American  visits. 

The  more  I  have  learned  about  Ben:  Perley  Poore  the 
more  I  have  marvelled  at  the  mystifying  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  his  outstanding  characteristics  and  abilities,  he  is  now 
an  all-but-forgotten  figure.  The  wheelbarrow  episode  is 
sometimes  recalled  nowadays,  and  surely  his  memory  must 
be  kept  green  at  the  Gridiron  Club  in  Washington,  which 
he  founded,  but  to  the  world  in  general  he  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  unknown,  even  in  his  own  village  of  West  Newbury. 

And  why  should  this  be  ?  His  character  was  colorful 
and  original ;  he  was  at  least  as  good  a  writer  as  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  authors  of  that  day ;  he  was  an  outstanding  agri¬ 
culturist  and  conservationist  when  such  matters  were  just 
beginning  to  be  discussed ;  he  performed  remarkable  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Government  and  he  was  a  popular  and  re¬ 
spected  person  wherever  he  was  known. 

Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  he  belonged  so  completely  to 
the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  only  in  age, 
but  in  spirit,  that  the  impression  he  made  on  the  contem¬ 
porary  scene  was  soon  erased  by  the  crowding  events  of 
the  modern  world.  The  figures  of  that  era  which  survive 
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in  present  historical  writing,  are  chiefly  the  clever  poli¬ 
ticians,  the  great  captains  of  industry  and  the  giants  of  the 
financial  world.  However,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  there  were,  in  those  days,  men  like  Ben :  Perley  Poore 
who  served  their  country  gladly  in  all  ways  that  were  open 
to  them,  who  cherished  its  past  and  worked  continually  to 
help  develop  for  it  a  noble  future. 

Should  not  his  memory  be  kept  bright,  at  least  in  his 
own  corner  of  this  nation,  his  well-beloved  Essex  County  ? 

JOHN  DERBY’S  COACH 

Philadelphia  April  22. d  1803 

Mr.  John  Derby 
Sir 

Yours  of  the  18  ins.  is  received  you  have  been  advised  that 
the  Coachee  ordered  has  been  bespoke  the  alterations  you 
direct  are  given  to  the  workman  and  will  be  so  finished. 

Yours  in  haste 
John  Stille  &  Co. 

The  Coach  maker  says  the  lining  of  the  Coachee  will  have  a 
bad  effect  on  a  Tea  Ground  the  color  of  the  body  you  wiU 
have  time  to  alter  it  if  you  think  proper. 

The  Coach  maker  says  the  Carriage  will  be  ready  for  ship¬ 
ping  in  10  days. 

Yours  Respectfully 
John  Stille  &  Co. 

Philadelphia  July  12th  1803 

Mr.  John  Prince  Junr. 

Sir 

Enclosed  you  have  George  Simpsons  Draft  in  your  &  Mr. 
John  Derbys  favour  on  the  Office  of  Discount  &  Deposit  for 
Three  Thousand  &  forty  Dollars  &  Sixty  Cents  which  with  the 
Amount  of  Mr.  Derbys  Carriage  Nine  Hundred  Fifty  Nine 
Dollars  &  forty  Cents  will  make  Four  Thousand  Dollars  being 
the  amount  of  monies  out  for  Sales  of  Brandy  by  the  Java 

We  are  Sir 
Yours  Respectfully 
John  Stille  &  Co. 

— Derby  Papers  Vol.  XVII  Page  6,  8, 10. 
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By  James  Duncan  Phillips 


(Continued  from  Vol.  LXXXVIIl,  p.  18) 

In  1783  to  1790,  the  leading  merchants  of  Haverhill 
were  said  to  be  John  White,  James  Duncan,  Isaac  Osgood, 
Benjamin  Willis,  and  James  Duncan,  Jr.,^  and  that  fits 
in  very  well  with  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  that  lively  young 
niece  of  President  John  Adams  who  was  visiting  John 
White’s  daughter  in  1784,  She  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White 
were  sitting  down  for  a  quiet  afternoon  when  her  cousin 
J.  Q.  Adams  dropped  in,  soon  followed  by  Mr.  David  Sears 
and  Mr.  Burgess  of  Boston  and  Mr.  Marquand  of  New- 
buryport.^  Miss  Peggy  White  came  and  made  tea  and  soon 
after  tea  old  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Osgood  came  in.  It 
would  seem  that  a  conference  of  the  business  talent  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Haverhill  and  Newburyport  was  in  the  making.  Betty 
observes  “Upon  one  side  sat  a  company  of  Gentlemen  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  conversation  most  interesting  and  entertain¬ 
ing  to  themselves — all  in  the  mercantile  style.”  Mr. 
White  had  evidently  assembled  the  senior  merchants  of 
Haverhill  to  meet  the  out-of-town  delegation.  Mr.  David 
Sears  then  kept  a  store  on  State  Street,  Boston,^  but  he  was 
interested  also  in  placing  ventures  on  vessels  out  of  Salem 
and  Newburyport.  As  a  corollary  to  this  he  could  not  fail 
to  be  interested  in  the  up-country  trade  of  the  Haverhill 
merchants  as  an  outlet  for  his  imports. 

Later  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  first  vessel  of 
James  Duncan  &  Son  was  the  brigantine  Betsy,  Moses 
Brown,  Master,^  which  preceded  the  Polly  built  in  Haver¬ 
hill.®  The  Betsy  was  built  in  Salisbury  and  cost  over  all 
in  1774,  £975-7-2%,  whereas  the  Polly,  finished  at  Haver- 

1  Chase :  Haverhill,  p.  451. 

2  Journal  of  Elizabeth  Cranch,  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections,  LXXX,  p.  19. 

3  See  Independent  Chronicle,  May  16,  1783. 

4  Ship  Book  at  Haverhill  Historical  Society. 

6  See  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXXXVIII,  p.  9. 
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hill,  cost  £480  for  the  hull  in  January,  1775.  The  Betsy 
sailed  on  her  second  voyage  in  November,  1774,  and  the 
Polly  on  her  first  in  June,  1775.  When  the  Betsy  got 
home  in  October  1774,  the  voyage,  which  from  the  cargo  of 
molasses,  etc.,  was  evidently  to  the  West  Indies,  showed  a 
loss  of  £140-19-2  and  it  cost  £474-5-10  to  outfit  her  for 
the  second  voyage.  A  little  later  James  Duncan  &  Son 
owned  and  insured  the  ship  Brothers^  bound  for  Martinico. 

They  must  have  been  pretty  active  for  we  find  them 
as  insurers  of  many  vessels  out  of  Newburyport.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  first  three  months  of  1780  they  took  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  following  vessels  at  the  rates  listed : 

Brigantine  Batchelder  to  Guadeloupe  for  £300  at  £60% 
Brigantine  Sally  to  Point  Petre  for  £300  at  £40% 

Sloop  Unity  to  Point  Petre  for  £400  at  £40% 

Ship  Monm^vih  to  Guadeloupe  for  £200  at  £70% 
Schooner  Eagle  to  Guadeloupe  for  £200  at  £35% 

The  Monmouth  was  certainly  a  privateer  and  probably 
the  Batchelder  was  also.  The  rates  were  ruinous  and  prac¬ 
tically  amounted  to  selling  an  interest  in  the  vessel  if  she 
got  home.  The  French  Islands  in  the  Leeward  Group  were 
in  a  dangerous  locality  but  the  Duncan  firm  were  good 
choosers  and  all  the  vessels  got  home  so  they  cleared  £670, 
no  small  sum  in  those  days.'^  Their  willingness  to  insure 
was  a  pretty  good  indication  that  other  men  were  doing 
them  the  same  favor  so  they  must  have  had  considerable 
property  afloat.  On  March  7,  1782,  James,  Senior,  valued 
his  half  of  the  partnership  at  £536-5-7  which  was  a  very 
substantial  amount.  This  must  have  been  largely  involved 
in  the  overseas  trade  for  he  estimates  in  addition  for  debts 
receivable,  notes  on  hand,  cash  and  goods  £2329-4-%,  and 
real  estate  of  £1900.®  There  is  no  evidence  when  James, 
Junior,  joined  the  firm  but  it  was  the  custom  of  the  time 
to  take  in  sons  when  they  came  of  age,  and  that  would 
have  been  in  1777.  There  is  evidence  that  the  distillery 

6  See  Facsimile  of  the  x>olicy  facing  p.  8,  E.  I.  H.  C., 
LXXXVIII. 

7  See  Newburj-port  Marine  Policy  Book  No.  2  bound  in 
white  vellum  at  E.  I. 

8  List  of  The  Whole  Amount  of  what  James  Duncan  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of,  March  7,  1782.  Family  Papers. 
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and  the  Haverhill  store  remained  outside  the  partnership 
which  included  only  the  general  trading  at  first. 

The  following  letter  from  James,  Senior,  to  his  sons 
Samuel  and  Robert  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  is  interesting  as 
showing  methods  of  trade  and  the  necessity  of  scouring 
the  country  for  goods.  Evidently  sugar,  lemons,  and  rum, 
the  makings  of  a  good  punch,  were  very  important  items  of 
trade. 

Haverhill,  May  31,  1786 
My  Son  by  your  temster  I  have  sent  you  2  Barralls  of 

N  E  Rum  32^)  ^4:^2  Hallons  2  cases  Janeva  of  Mr. 

Statens  at  33/  per  Case  including  Excise  20  Gallons 
Brandy  I  bought  of  Capt  Willis^  4  Loaves  of  Sugar  4  lb  of 
tea  12  lb  of  Coffee,  as  to  West  Indie  Rum  I  could  not  Get 
one  Gallon  that  was  Good  in  haverhill  we  could  Gate  one 
Barral  in  Rewburyport  But  must  have  Haired  a  man  to 
goon  for  it  and  Stooped  your  team  2  days  and  pd  4/6 
per  Gallon  which  we  think  you  may  get  Cheper  in  Con¬ 
cord  then  that  would  cost  as  to  Lemons  we  have  sent 
to  Xewbury  Salem  and  Boston  But  Can  Gete  none  that 
will  answer  any  purpose  as  they  are  culls  Len  and  Very 
Dear  and  Bad  we  sent  a  horse  Cart  to  Boston  last  week 
for  Lemons  and  Loaf  Sugar  but  Mr.  .  .  .  ys  had  none  by 
him  and  we  have  Borrod  what  we  Send.  We  hear  Will™ 
is  in  Boston  and  Suppose  if  any  Lemons  or  West  Inde  is 
Coming  that  he  will  supply  you  Capt  Willis  had  the 
remender  of  your  Board  that  Came  Down  which  mad  in 
all  to  him  4523  feet  marchble  and  990  feet  Refuse  which 
he  told  me  would  Just  Ballance  his  Demands 

^Marcht'’'  by  us  in  all  49926  Refuse  11556  ft.  I  sup¬ 
pose  by  the  Live  to  be  at  Concord  to  see  you  next  wick 
in  best  With  love  to  all  my  children  I  rest  your  father 

James  Duncan 

R.  B.  I  have  sent  2  Barrall  Rum  more  to  make  up  the 
Load  which  I  would  have  you  Store  for  us  whilst  I  com 

9  Capt.  (Benjamin)  Willis  1743-1811.  Sea  Captain,  Mer¬ 
chant,  Commanded  Privateer  Brig  Betsy  1780.  Lived  in  Charles¬ 
ton  till  1776,  later  in  Haverhill.  Grandfather  of  Mary  Willis 
■who  married  James  H.  Duncan,  grandson  of  James,  Senior. 
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up  Except  you  can  take  the  money  at  1  /9  per  gallon  and 
pay  for  the  B  B  and  Cask  J.  D. 

Gage  32% 

31% 

Robert  and  Samuel  were  the  two  sons  who  later  settled 
in  Grantham  and  just  -why  they  had  paused  in  Concord 
is  not  clear,  but  they  were  citizens  there  in  1785  and  Rob¬ 
ert  was  stuck  with  the  job  of  hog  reeve  at  the  March  town 
meeting.^®  Perhaps  Samuel  who  had  married  Hannah 
Emerson,  December  24,  1783,  in  Haverhill,  had  already 
gone  on  to  Grantham  for  his  first  child  is  reported  as  born 
in  Grantham,  October  1,  1784,^^  and  was  just  in  Concord 
temporarily.  Another  bit  of  evidence  is  that  his  father 
seems  to  have  owned  a  60-acre  lot  in  Grantham  in  March 
1782.^^  Their  brother  William  was  settled  permanently 
in  Concord  and  had  married  Dolly  Harris,  the  daughter 
of  an  Englishman  who  came  to  Portsmouth  in  1751  and 
married  ]\rehitable  Rogers.  He  became  a  rich  merchant, 
owning  at  least  the  ship  Alligator  and  probably  others.^® 
He  probably  established  William  in  business  and  by  1786 
William,  who  had  been  a  Continental  Soldier,  was  a  Major 
in  the  IMilitia  and  had  bought  pew  E’o.  13  in  the  Meeting 
House. 

The  question  of  what  Samuel  and  Robert  were  doing 
in  Concord  and  when  they  went  to  Grantham  has  a  bearing 
on  when  the  Duncan  firm  started  their  store  in  Lebanon. 
James  Duncan,  Senior,  had  become  interested  in  Gran¬ 
tham  when  he  bought  from  his  brother’s  son  George  of 
Londonderry,  six  rights  in  the  proprietor’s  claim  which 
by  1782  had  been  defined  as  60  acres  worth  £60.^®  By 
1787,  he  held  notes  of  Samuel  and  Robert  for  £158  which 
might  indicate  that  he  had  turned  over  to  them  the  land 
and  advanced  money  to  build  a  house.  Son  John  was  also 
in  Grantham  for  he  had  apparently  moved  up  there  from 

10  Concord  N.  H.,  Town  Records  1732-1820,  p.  22,  Concord, 
1894. 

11  Family  Records,  Re^-nolds  genealopi'. 

12  Paper:  “\^^lole  Amount  of  what  James  Duncan  is  Pos¬ 
sessed  of.”  in  the  Family  Papers. 

13  Letters  of  Mrs.  Mary  Duncan  Weed,  June  1,  1951. 

14  Concord  Town  Records,  pp.  229,  323. 

15  Deed  and  list  of  J.  D.’s  property. 
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Connecticut  and  the  father  also  loaned  him  £182  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  1787. 

Whether  the  arrival  of  the  boys  followed  or  preceded  it, 
the  Duncans  are  credited  with  establishing  the  first  store 
in  Lebanon  and  it  must  have  been  started  about  1787.  The 
upper  Connecticut  valley  was  filling  up  with  settlers  and 
the  store  grew  up  with  the  country.  It  is  said  that  about 
1790  the  Duncans  shipped  by  ox  cart  $90,000  worth  of 
goods  to  that  store  in  twenty-six  months.^®  There  was 
also  started  at  Lebanon  or  Grantham  works  for  extrac¬ 
ing  potash  and  a  mill  for  grinding  flaxseed.  Flax  was 
then  a  great  crop  in  the  Merrimack  valley  and  was  no 
doubt  starting  along  the  Upper  Connecticut.  It  is  said 
the  linen  industry  of  Xorth  Ireland  was  started  with  flax¬ 
seed  from  the  Merrimack  Valley.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  a  branch  store  at  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire, 
also,  for  the  broadside  put  out  by  the  Lebanon  store  some¬ 
time  in  the  ’90s  mentions  goods  “for  sale  at  his  stores  in 
Haverhill  and  Lebanon  (New  Hampshire) which  is 
rather  ambiguous.  It  seems  likely  because  in  1806,  James, 
Junior,  still  had  considerable  lands  in  Warren  and  Went¬ 
worth  which  were  managed  through  Haverhill,  New 
Hampshire,  and  might  have  been  acquired  in  payment  for 
bad  accounts  at  the  Haverhill  store  which  was  not  then 
operating. 

There  were  two  Haverhill,  (Mass.)  men  by  the  name  of 
Ela,  who  had  married  sisters  of  Hannah  Emerson  (the 
widow  of  Samuel  and  now  wife  of  Robert  Duncan)  and 
mention  of  them  in  the  papers  suggest  they  may  have  been 
clerks  or  even  managers  of  the  Lebanon  store  or  Haverhill 
store  if  any. 

The  hand-bill  offers  for  sale  all  sorts  of  English  goods, 
cloths  of  all  sorts,  shawls,  ribbons,  gloves,  buttons,  hard¬ 
ware,  crockery,  pewter,  groceries  of  all  sorts,  and  “New 
England  RUM  warranted  good.”  It  offers  to  buy  or  ex¬ 
change  for  Salts  made  of  Lyes,  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes,  Bees- 
Wax,  Tallow,  Beef,  Pork  and  every  kind  of  country  pro¬ 
duce. 

16  Chase :  Haverhill,  p.  452. 

17  See  facsimile  in  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXXIX.  facing  p.  8. 
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It  was  becoming  apparent  that  the  younger  Duncan, 
now  over  thirty,  very  ambitious  and  well-trained  in  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  was  taking  the  leading  part  and  that  his  father, 
well  over  sixty,  inclined  to  go  slowly.  Much  they  both 
owned  was  in  the  partnership  at  the  risk  of  the  business 
and  no  doubt  the  older  man,  as  is  the  nature  of  men  of  six¬ 
ty,  wanted  a  more  secure,  if  probably  less  profitable,  posi¬ 
tion.  The  government  of  the  nation  was  just  changing 
from  the  old  confederation  to  the  federal  republic,  and  any 
governmental  change,  however  beneficial,  produces  for  the 
moment  confusion  in  business.  Anyway,  an  agreement  was 
drawn  up  January  29,  1789,  to  terminate  the  partnership. 
The  younger  man  assumed  all  the  debts  and  obligations 
and  received  all  the  assets  excepting  the  furniture  and 
equipment  of  the  house,  cattle  and  farm  equipment,  and 
debts  due  to  the  partnership  on  notes  from  various  sons  of 
the  old  gentleman.  The  son  was  to  live  in  the  house  as 
usual  till  May  1.^®  It  may  be  that  the  date  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  is  1789  old  style  which  would  be  1790  new  style,  the 
year  when  the  younger  man  was  married. 

Apparently  the  partnership  never  included  the  real  es¬ 
tate  so  the  old  gentleman  retained  the  store  and  distillery 
property  and  all  the  sundry  lots  of  land  he  owned  in  Haver¬ 
hill  and  elsewhere;  but  James,  Junior,  got  the  ships,  the 
stock  in  trade  in  warehouses  in  Hewburyport,  Haverhill, 
and  Lebanon  all  accounts  receivable  and  current  cash,  mer¬ 
chandise  afloat  or  in  foreign  ports^®  and  all  other  assets. 

The  old  gentleman  evidently  considered  those  notes  of 
his  sons  up-country  were  friendly  affairs  of  his  own  and  not 
to  be  pressed  and  apparently  none  were  ever  paid.  He 
was  a  kind  and  generous  man,  but  punctilious  and  fair 
in  his  dealings  and  well  loved  by  all  his  children.  In 
1782,  he  had  estimated  his  property  worth  £5466-12-11. 
Of  that  £1900  was  in  real  estate  figured  at  about  a  third 
of  its  real  value;  £2329  was  in  book  debts,  notes  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  goods,  etc.,  as  per  his  ledgers ;  and  £536 

18  Agreement  in  the  Family  Papers. 

19  Except  that  by  a  special  agreement  the  father  agreed  to 
assume  half  the  loss  of  an  especially  valuable  consignment  of 
thirty-three  barrels  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  then  on  the  way 
to  London  if  they  should  be  lost. 
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in  his  share  “in  the  partnership  with  my  son  James the 
rest  were  debts  from  the  other  sons.  This  estimate  was 
made  in  anticipation  of  making  a  will,  but  things  must 
have  changed  greatly  by  the  time  the  partnership  was  dis¬ 
solved  and  it  seems  strange  that  all  his  notes  and  accounts 
receivable  were  not  in  the  partnership  account. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  from  the  middle  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  driving  force  in  the  business  had  been  the  son. 
He  was  no  more  than  medium  height,  but  spare,  erect,  and 
alert.  He  was  fair  and  honorable  in  his  dealings,  shrewd, 
thrifty  and  efficient  but  rather  impetuous  and  worked  a 
great  deal  harder  than  most  men.  Luck  and  influence 
usually  come  from  the  capacity  and  inclination  to  do  hard 
work.  He  was  respected  rather  than  popular  for  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  spent  much  time  cultivating  the  graces 
of  life.  He  never  went  to  college,  but  the  schools  of 
Haverhill  must  have  done  well  for  him.  His  handwriting 
was  more  than  good,  it  was  large,  clear  and  beautiful  in 
the  extreme,  not  with  ornamental  flourishes  but  with  the 
simplicity  which  is  truly  elegant.  He  appreciated  educa¬ 
tion  fully  and  sent  his  sons  to  Exeter  and  to  Harvard. 

The  writer  can  only  identify  three  little  books  in  his 
library  that  bear  the  signature  of  James  Duncan,  Junior, 
and  they  are  rather  unexpected,  especially  as  from  the 
dates  he  evidently  acquired  them  after  he  grew  up.  There 
is  a  translation  of  Aphorisms  On  Man  by  Rev.  John  Cas¬ 
par  Lavater  of  Zurich  which  has  evidently  been  read  and 
marked.  The  Booh  of  Conversation  and  Behaviour  written 
by  a  person  of  distinction,  and  finally  Advice  from  a  Lady 
of  Quality  to  her  Children  translated  from  the  French. 
These  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  hard  fisted  man  of 
business  wisely  realized  that  the  amenities  of  conduct  were 
important. 

By  1787,  the  Duncan  household  had  settled  down. 
James,  Senior,  had  married  the  estimable  Hannah  Green- 
leaf  of  Xewbur\’port,  in  September  1786,  who  was  his 
third  and  last  wife  with  whom  he  was  to  live  quietly  for 
the  next  twenty-seven  years.  The  daughters  Elizabeth 
and  Margaret  were  now  respectively  twenty  and  eighteen 
years  old.  John  Thaxter,  who,  as  the  saying  was,  had  been 
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addressing  Betsy  Duncan  for  some  years,  was  now  engaged 
to  her  and  when  his  friend  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was 
studying  law  with  Theophilus  Parsons  in  Newburyport, 
came  up  to  Haverhill  they  often  dined  at  the  hospitable 
Duncan  house.  James,  Junior,  was  still  an  unattached 
bachelor  and  the  house  seemed  to  be  a  meeting  place  for 
the  young  people.  Mr.  Adams  found  his  cousins  Jfancy 
Quincy  and  Betty  Cranch  who  were  up  from  Braintree 
there  one  day.  It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  John 
Quincy  does  not  give  us  his  picture  of  the  character  of 
Betsy  Duncan  as  he  was  prone  to  do  of  many  of  his  young 
lady  friends.  It  was  probably  because  she  was  already 
engaged  to  his  friend  Thaxter.  They  were,  in  fact,  mar¬ 
ried  that  autumn  and  a  few  weeks  after  the  marriage,  he 
casually  remarks  “Mrs.  Thaxter  has  got  two  or  three 
wrinkles  on  her  forehead.”^® 

It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  Adams  was  also  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  at  the  Greenleaf  household  in  Xewburyport 
and  that  of  Xathaniel  Carter  whose  son  Joshua  was  to 
marry  Betsy  Duncan  Thaxter  when  she  became  a  widow.^^ 
The  way  the  people  got  about  from  place  to  place  in 
those  days  is  surprising.  The  young  men  all  rode  horse¬ 
back  apparently  and  often  rode  from  Haverhill  or  Xew- 
buryport  to  Boston  in  a  day  which  was  well  over  forty 
miles.  They  seemed  to  be  able  to  borrow  or  hire  a  horse 
most  anywhere  and  could  leave  it  at  a  tavern  to  bring  some 
other  person  back.  The  ladies  of  means  did  not  run  around 
so  much  and  if  they  did,  went  in  their  own  carriages.  On 
pleasure  jaunts  it  was  not  unknown  for  young  men  to  take 
young  ladies  buggy,  or  rather  chaise  riding  even  in  those 
days.  For  the  longer  journeys  the  ladies  used  the  public 
stages.  There  were  two  each  week  which  came  through 
Xewburvport  from  Portsmouth  for  Boston,  but  the  trouble 
was  they  were  often  full  before  they  reached  I^ewburyport. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  stage  that  came  through  Haver¬ 
hill  from  Portland  and  Exeter,  but  there  was  usually  a 
casual  local  stage  which  ran  from  Haverhill  to  Boston. 

20  Diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc., 
Nov.  1902,  pp.  332,  333,  351. 

21  Silhouettes  of  .Toshua  Carter  and  Elizabeth  Duncan  in 
E.  I.  H.  C.  LXXXVII  p.  330. 
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The  wealthier  young  men  like  Leonard  White  of  Haver¬ 
hill  and  no  doubt  James  Duncan,  must  have  kept  very 
good  horses  and  more  than  one,  for  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  leave  for  an  Assembly  in  Salem  at  five  or  six  in  the 
afternoon  and  return  at  four  a.m.  Nor  did  weather  seem 
to  interfere  greatly  with  their  plans.  One  can  but  admire 
the  rugged  health  which  was  required  to  stand  this  sort  of 
thing  several  times  a  month.  In  winter  sleighing  was  a 
convenient  method  of  getting  about  and  allowed  the  added 
advantage  of  taking  a  young  lady.^- 

James,  Junior,  married  January  26,  1790,  Hebekah 
White,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  White  and  Sarah  Brown 
of  Reading.  “Squire  White,”  as  he  was  usually  called, 
used  to  ride  about  town  in  a  red  cloak  on  a  white  horse 
and  was  a  rich  and  leading  citizen.  He  lived  on  the  comer 
of  ^ferrimack  and  Main  Streets  till  his  house  was  burned 
in  the  fire  of  1775,  when  he  moved  back  to  the  White 
homestead  on  Mill  Street.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Representative  in  the  General  Court  and  Delegate 
to  the  first  Provincial  Congress  which  defied  General  Gage 
by  meeting  in  Salem,  October  7,  1774. 

We  get  -just  one  glimpse  of  James  and  Rebekah^®  in  a 
personal  diary  on  December  29,  1789 — “Set  out  from  Bos¬ 
ton  for  Hav’ll.  Snow  about  11  o’clock  very  fast.  Reach^ 
Jones’  (Probably  at  Reading)  about  three  and  stayed  all 
night.  Snow  18  inches  deep.  Dec.  30 — in  the  morning 
set  out  from  Jones’  with  my  Chaize  and  came  a  mile  and 
a  half  then  left  my  chaize  and  took  slay.  Got  to  Hav’ll 
abt  6  o’clock.  Passed  the  river  at  the  sands.  No  ice  to 
obstruct  the  boat  with  IMiss  W.”  The  little  diary  does  not 
mention  the  wedding  a  month  later  but  passing  through  a 
lot  of  entries  about  planting  peas,  breeding  cows,  and  even, 
July  4,  “Black  sow  had  pigs,”  we  reach  December  18 — 
“Samuel  White  Duncan  born  about  balf  past  seven  in  the 
morning.” 

Rebekah  was  two  years  older  than  James,  Junior,  but 
she  outlived  him  by  many  years  and  her  oldest  grand- 

22  See  Diary  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  M.  H.  S.  Proc.,  Nov.  1902  ; 
Journal  of  Eliz.  Cranch.  E.  I.  H.  C.,  Jan.  1944. 

23  Fleet’s  Pocket  Almanac  for  1789,  interleaved,  at  Haverhill 
Public  Library. 
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daughter,  whom  the  present  writer  knew,  could  just  re¬ 
member  her.  She  died  November  4,  1838.^'*  The  spell¬ 
ing  of  Rebekah  is  from  her  own  autograph  confirmed  by 
the  Duncan  tomb  in  the  Pentucket  Cemetery.  (The  White 
Genealogy  and  many  books  spell  it  Rebecca  which  is  in¬ 
correct.)  There  seems  to  be  no  picture  of  Eebekah,  but 
the  tradition  is  that  she  was  a  small,  very  energetic  lady 
and  the  title  “The  Old  Lady”  by  which  she  was  known 
among  all  her  grandchildren  would  imply  a  punctilious 
person  of  considerable  dignity. 

When  Rebekah  joined  the  Duncan  family  it  consisted 
of  James  Duncan,  Senior,  and  his  third  wife,  Hannah 
Greenleaf,  whom  he  had  married  four  years  before,  and 
Peggy,  the  unmarried  daughter,  w’ho  did  not  marry  Thom¬ 
as  Baldwin  till  December  1,  1812.  Tradition  has  it  that 
James,  Junior,  and  Rebekah  did  not  join  the  big  house¬ 
hold,  but  occupied  a  small  house  up  the  lane  above  his 
father’s  house.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  assessment  list 
of  1798,^®  which  shows  James,  Senior,  living  in  a  house  as¬ 
sessed  at  $1,400  (there  were  but  five  more  valuable  in 
town)  while  James,  Junior,  lived  in  a  house  belonging  to 
David  Marsh  which  was  just  above  his  father’s.^® 

James  and  Rebekah  had  three  children;  Samuel  White, 
born  December  18,  1790;  James  Henry,  born  December 
5,  1795;  and  a  little  girl  who  did  not  live.  James  went 
to  Exeter  Academy,  then  Harvard  where  he  gradiiated  in 
1812,  while  Samuel  got  a  degree  at  Harvard  in  1810.  It 
would  appear  then  that  about  1805,  Rebekah  would  have 
been  preparing  to  bring  her  two  attractive  sons  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Haverhill  society.  No  report  is  extant  just 
what  happened,  but  probably  James,  Junior,  was  building 
the  beautiful  home  on  Main  Street  which  later  became 
the  Eagle  House  while  James,  Senior,  remained  in  the 
smaller  house  up  the  lane  where  he  always  lived. 

Right  off,  in  January  1805,  the  kitchen  of  the  new 
home  was  equipped  with  a  full  set  of  the  “Rumford 

24  Descendants  of  William  WTiite  of  Haverhill,  by  D.  A. 
White,  pp.  23,  27. 

25  Chase :  Haverhill,  p.  470. 

26  See  also  Commemoration  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the 
Settlement  of  Haverhill,  Boston,  1895,  I,  p.  40. 
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Works.”  These  were  the  elaborate  spits,  bakers,  broilers, 
etc.,  invented  bj  Count  Rumford  for  cooking  before  an 
open  fire  and  cost  over  $100.  All  during  the  year  the 
purchases  went  on — ^yards  and  yards  of  carpeting,  wall 
papers,  furniture  covering,  all  sorts  of  other  materials  for 
furnishing  the  house.  Then  came  furniture;  sideboards, 
tables,  bureaus,  and  chairs  at  extraordinarily  low  prices. 
Then  there  were  tea  cups  and  glasses  and  even  a  brass 
fender.  It  all  added  up  to  over  $700  which  was  surely 
very  cheap  but  this  was  not  the  end.  Next  year  it  began 
again.  Two  looking  glasses  cost  $202.50.  Yards  and 
yards  of  carpet — enough  for  a  room  15  by  18  feet — stair 
carpeting  with  brass  stair  rods,  eight  fancy  chairs,  and 
sofas,  with  silver  creamers  and  desert  ladles,  added  up  to 
$750  in  the  year  1807.  Evidently  other  things  were 
bought  of  which  there  are  no  bills  for  Rebekah’s  shopping 
lists  include  many  more  items.  These  were  all  bought  in 
Boston.  We  can  safely  assume  that  by  the  year  1807 
James,  Junior,  and  Rebekah  were  installed  in  the  new 
mansion,  and  there  James,  Junior,  lived  the  rest  of  his 
life."" 

James  Duncan,  Junior,  had  a  long  and  successful  career 
in  the  militia  and  was  very  proud  of  it  and  carried  his 
final  title  of  Major  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a  private 
in  the  old  artillery  company  started  in  September,  1774, 
but  which  seems  to  have  faded  away  into  the  “First  Com¬ 
pany  in  Haverhill”  of  infantry  in  May  1775."®  How  long 
he  served  is  not  evident  but  by  February  1787,  he  was 
instriimental  with  other  men  in  raising  a  squadron  of  caval¬ 
ry  to  be  attached  to  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Militia  in  the 
County  of  Essex.  These  men  supplied  their  own  horses 
and  paid  for  all  their  equipment  according  to  their  terms 
of  enlistment."®  The  writer  owns  James  Duncan’s  uni¬ 
form  and  horse  pistols.  This  muster  roll  includes  men 
from  Andover,  Haverhill,  and  Bradford.  James  Duncan 
was  Captain  and  Timothy  Osgood,  1st  Lieutenant  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Kimball,  2nd  Lieutenant,  one  from  each  locality,  but 
when  it  turned  out  that  Andover  had  the  most  men,  Peter 

27  Furnishing'  bills  are  all  in  the  Family  MSS. 

28  Chase:  Haverhill,  374-75. 

29  Muster  roll  in  Family  papers. 
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Osgood  of  Andover  was  made  Captain,  Duncan  of  Haver¬ 
hill  and  Kimball  of  Bradford  became  Lieutenants,  and 
Timothy  Osgood,  2nd  Sergeant.  Shortly  after,  a  separate 
company  was  organized  in  Andover  and  James  Duncan 
took  command  of  the  Haverhill  company  and  so  remained 
till  he  was  commissioned  major  of  both. 

We  should  like  to  believe  that  “as  Major  he  commanded 
the  companies  of  cavalry  which  escorted  Washington  from 
Boston  to  the  Kew  Hampshire  line”  (Chase:  Haverhill, 
452),  but  at  that  time  he  was  1st  Lieutenant  and  there  was 
no  Major.  Washington  says  “a  party  of  horse  with  Genl. 
Titcomb  met  me  and  conducted  me  through  Marblehead, 
etc.”®**  Probably  General  Titcomb  did  not  directly  com¬ 
mand  the  troop  and  it  is  very  probable  Lieutenant  Duncan 
did. 

When  he  applied  for  his  discharge,  it  was  with  great 
regret.  He  stated  he  had  served  four  years  as  1st  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  three  years  as  Captain,  and  three  years  as  Major, 
and  desired  his  discharge  for  the  following  reasons:  “I 
have  been  an  officer  in  the  squadrons  from  the  first  raising 
of  the  Company  to  which  I  belonged  and  have  expended 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  organizing  and  bringing 
forward  the  Company  to  a  tolerable  state  of  Discipline 
and  my  health  being  such  as  frequently  prevents  me  from 
meeting  in  the  Field  with  the  Troops  which  I  have  the 
Honor  to  Command.”  This  was  dated  March  15,  1798, 
and  was  no  doubt  soon  granted.  It  went  through  Brig. 
Gen.  Brickett  to  Maj.  Gen.  Stephen  Abbott  who  was  well 
known  to  Major  Duncan  and  to  whom  he  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  (all  in  the  Duncan  Family  Papers),  asking  his  as¬ 
sistance  in  promoting  the  discharge. 

There  is  among  the  family  papers  one  entitled  Proposals 
for  Celebrating  the  Birthday  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  promoted  by  a  committee  of  six  headed  by  Benjamin 
Willis,  Jr.,  which  included  the  prominent  men  like  Benja¬ 
min  Bartlett  and  Leonard  White.  They  asked  for  sub¬ 
scription  of  one  dollar  each  and  forty-one  men  signed. 
One  column  of  signatures  was  headed  by  James  Duncan, 
Jr.,  the  other  by  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  and  contained  all 
30  Washington  Diary,  Oct.  29,  1789. 
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the  prominent  Haverhill  names.  It  should  be  noted  they 
were  celebrating  John  Adam’s  birthday  October  19,  the 
Federalist  attempt  to  continue  the  celebration  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  president  after  the  style  of  the  kings  of  England.®^ 
They  fired  one  gun  at  sunrise,  rang  the  bells  for  half  an 
hour,  and  hoisted  the  colours.  At  twelve  there  was  a  “dis¬ 
charge  of  16  guns  after  w'hich  subscribers  and  all  gentle¬ 
men  strangers  to  repair  to  Harrod’s  where  punch  will  be 
ready.  At  sunset  a  gun  fired  and  bells  rung  for  fifteen 
minutes.  The  evening  to  be  spent  at  Harrod’s  where  a 
cold  collation  will  be  prepared.”  The  cost  of  the  event 
is  entered  on  the  back  of  the  petition. 


paid  for  use  of  gun  and  rammer  £0-3-0 

paid  for  fuze  4-0 

paid  for  spunge  1-0 

paid  for  paper  and  pad  to  0-9 

make  cartridges  6-0 


14-9 

Jos  Harrod’s  bill  10-11-3 


11-  9-0 

B.  Willis  for  Powder  25th 

Willis  for  rum  3-14-8 


£15-  4-8 

We  do  not  agree  with  B.  Willis’s  additions  exactly  nor,  if 
they  raised  a  total  of  $47,  can  we  see  how  it  made  £15-4-8. 
Also  Willis  forgot  to  charge  for  powder  but  probably  the 
promotor  expected  to  get  stuck  then  as  now,  and  a  good 
time  was  had  by  all.  As  James  Duncan’s  son  married 
Benjamin  Willis’s  daughter  a  little  later,  it  was  rather  a 
family  matter. 

The  very  active  part  of  James,  Junior’s,  business  life 
began  in  the  l780’s  and  extended  down  to  the  War  of  1812, 
which  seems  to  have  pretty  well  terminated  his  career 
already  damaged  by  Jefferson’s  wicked  Embargo.  The 

31  For  Mrs.  Adam’s  wrath  at  the  celebrating  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday  after  he  had  retired,  see  New  Letters  of  Abigail 
Adams,  ed.  S.  Mitchell,  Boston,  1947,  pp.  133,  137. 
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center  of  his  activities  throughout  was  the  store  in  Haver¬ 
hill.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  he  was  doing  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  several  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  goods  consigned 
by  Jonathan  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Newburyport,  but  that  soon 
tap>ered  off  and  the  balance  was  returned  in  1783.  After 
that  he  relied  on  goods  brought  in  by  his  own  two  ships  to  a 
large  extent.  No  doubt  many  of  these  goods  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  as  time  went  on  by  the  Lebanon  store.  By  1805, 
there  was  a  lively  two-way  trade  going  on.  For  example, 
in  January  1805,  he  sent  the  Lebanon  Store  10  bbls  N.  E. 
Rum  $195.54;  1  hhd  of  Molasses  62.15 ;  1  pipe  of  Cognac 
179.55;  10  bbls  11.67  and  credited  them  with  51  cheeses 
78.90;  Flax  24.75;  Rye  39.37 ;  9  bbls  pork  126.  and  also 
cash  $585.  He  notes  the  rum  was  bought  from  Joshua 
Carter  (his  brother-in-law)  and  billed  at  an  advance  of 
Ic  per  gallon. 

In  February  he  debited  the  Lebanon  store  2  hhds  molas¬ 
ses  $121;  1  pipe  gin  110;  1  hhd  of  sugar  121.88;  2  quin¬ 
tals  of  fish  17 ;  2  sides  of  soal  (sic)  leather  7.56 ;  and  cred¬ 
ited  them  5  bbls  pork  14;  3  kegs  lard  17 ;  Rye  51.37 ;  note 
21. 

These  items  gave  an  idea  of  the  heavy  up  country  trade 
but  not  of  the  cloth,  hardware,  and  other  English  goods. 
They  also  show  some  of  the  country  goods  brought  back 
for  sale,  but  there  are  an  unusual  number  of  entries  for 
cash  even  including  gold  brought  back. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  of  the  activities  of  the 
distillery,  but  the  deeds  seem  to  show  that  the  Duncans 
bought  a  larger  and  larger  interest  so  it  must  have  been 
successful.  It  was  evidently  managed  by  other  members 
of  the  group,  however,  so  their  papers  show  little  of  its 
activities  though  it  was  located  directly  behind  their  store 
on  lower  Main  Street.®^ 

The  shipping  business  was  much  more  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  selling  and  distribution  by  the  stores.  The 
Duncans  as  has  been  said  owned  the  brigs  Polly  and  Betsy 
before  the  Revolution,  but  it  is  not  clear  when  they  were 
disposed  of.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  brig  Brother, 

32  All  items  from  the  Haverhill  Hist.  Soc.  Ledger. 

33  See  plan  in  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXXXVIII,  p.  6. 
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owned  for  a  while  around  1779.  William  Duncan,  the 
brother  in  Concord,  1^.  H,,  seems  to  have  started  first  in 
the  later  shipping  business  and  built  at  Salisbury  the 
ship  Polly  of  191  tons,  and  the  famous  ship  Concord  of 
171  tons,  later  sold  to  William  Gray  of  Salem  and  then 
to  the  Crowninshields.  William  even  hired  a  warehouse 
in  Haverhill  at  this  time,®^  so  must  have  contemplated 
considerable  business  there. 

Next  came  the  ship  Rebecca,  248  tons,  built  at  Haver¬ 
hill,  mostly  owned  by  James,  Junior,  and  Moses  Brown  of 
Newburyport,  and  the  schooner  Mary  Ann  in  which  James, 
Junior,  had  an  interest.®® 

James  undoubtedly  profited  by  the  ships  of  brother  Wil¬ 
liam  and  also  those  of  his  brother-in-law,  Joshua  Carter 
of  Newburyport  and  other  Newburyport  merchants.  He 
had  the  great  advantage  of  having  his  distributing  point 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  river  and  of  having  a  well- 
developed  system  of  overland  transport.  In  1804,  at  least 
three  of  his  teamsters  were  of  a  family  of  farmers  by  the 
name  of  Johnson  who  had  a  farm  near  Kenoza  Lake. 
They  made  the  round  trip  to  Lebanon  in  about  a  month.®® 

James’  most  important  ship  was  the  Rebecca  and  docu¬ 
ments  among  the  Family  Papers  show  clearance  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  London,  and  Antwerp  on  various  voyages  with  returns 
to  Philadelphia  and  Portland  as  well  as  Newburyport. 
On  one  trip  she  brought  a  lot  of  emigrants  from  the  Pala¬ 
tinate.  On  her  last  trip  she  was  caught  by  Jefferson’s 
wicked  embargo  in  1808  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  sold 
there  for  $4,500.®^  After  that,  James’  only  interest  in 
shipping  seems  to  have  been  a  small  share  in  the  schooner 
Mary  Ann  in  1812,  possibly  a  privateer. 

James’  agent  in  Newburyport  seems  to  have  been  Wil¬ 
liam  Wyer,  a  retired  ship  master.®®  He  did  all  sorts  of 
things;  collected  money,  paid  bills,  bought  goods  for  up 
country  stores,  and  executed  all  sorts  of  commissions.  Per- 

34  J.  Duncan,  Jr.;  Fleets  Pocket  Almanac,  Interleaved,  Aug. 
13,  1794,  at  Haverhill  Public  Lib. 

35  Newburyport  Ship  Kegisters. 

36  Ledger  at  Haverhill  Hist.  Soc. 

37  Family  MS. 

38  Letters  in  Newburyport  Hist.  Soc. 
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haps  the  following  letters  can  give  an  idea  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  transactions. 


Haverhill  August  6th  1804 

Mr.  Wm  Wyer  Jr 

Sir  I  am  in  want  of  One  bbl  of  good  retailing  Molasses  to 
send  to  my  store  in  the  Country  a  Strong  tight  lid  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Also  One  Hogshead  brown  Sugar  and  One  Bag  good 
Cotton  wool  &  One  Chest  good  Bohea  Tea.  If  the  Sugar  & 
Cotton  that  came  home  in  the  Brig  is  not  otherwise  dispossed 
of  you  ma}”^  take  it  out  of  that  Cargo;  if  it  can  be  done  with 
convenience,  the  Molasses  &  Tea  you  may  buy  at  Sixty  days 
Credit,  perhaps  Mr.  Sam’l  Peabody  can  furnish  them,  I  have 
sent  8  p’r  linnen  &  5  bbl  Oil,  if  you  think  the  Oil  will  not 
sell  in  Newburyport,  and  the  Concern  don’t  like  to  send 
it  out  in  the  Brig,  I  should  like  to  send  it  on  my  own  Account 
on  Freight. 


Yours  tr 

Jas.  Duncan  Jun. 


Haverhill  October  8,  1804 

Mr.  Wm.  Wyer  Jun. 

Sir  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  write  to  Philadelphia  for 
two  Iron  Backs  the  One  of  40  Inches  long  and  Inches 
Wide  on  the  Front  side,  the  other  the  same  length  and  29 
Inches  in  Width  a  suitable  thickness,  if  they  can  be  brought 
by  your  Vessell, — do  it. 

I  find  by  a  letter  this  day  received  from  Capt  Low*®  that 
the  whole  of  the  Passengers  were  not  disposed  off  the  Alt. 
If  you  send  for  any  of  them  I  should  like  to  have  Capt  Low 
send  me  on  a  Lad  about  14  years  of  Age,  and  shall  write  him 
on  the  Subject  if  you  will  bring  him  in  your  Vessell.  I  am 
Sir  Your  Most  Afft.  Serv’t 

James  Duncan  Jun. 


It  is  obvious  that  Capt.  Wjer  handled  any  transaction 
with  regard  to  the  shipping  and  he  also  seems  to  have  had 
a  coastwise  vessel  of  his  own  which  helped  distribute  goods 
not  salable  in  this  vicinity. 

James,  Junior,  was  also  naturally  vitally  interested  in 
land  transportation  and  with  Samuel  White  and  Samuel 

39  The  passengers  by  Capt.  Low  were  not  slaves  but  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  Rhine,  who  sold  themselves  for  certain  terms  to 
pay  their  passage  money. 
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Walker,  called  the  first  meeting  to  raise  money  to  huild 
the  Haverhill  Bridge  over  the  Merrimack.^®  The  bridge 
was  not  finally  opened  till  1794,  but  this  group  with  many 
others  whose  aid  they  solicited  stood  behind  the  proposi¬ 
tion  till  success  crowned  their  efforts.^^  At  the  same  time, 
James’  brother  William  was  promoting  the  building  of  the 
lower  bridge  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  they  both  owned 
shares  in  that.  There  was  quite  a  celebration  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Concord  Bridge  and  William  Duncan,  who  had 
become  a  leading  citizen,  was  Chief  Marshall  of  the 
parade.^^ 

This  question  of  bridges  was  closely  allied  to  that  of 
stage  lines,  especially  to  the  north,  and  James  and  Wil¬ 
liam’s  father-in-law,  Robert  Harris,  seem  to  have  early 
got  interested  in  that  subject.  The  draft  for  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Concord-Haverhill  line  is  as  follows ; 

New  Stage  from  Concord  thro  Chester  to  Hav“  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  New  Stage  from  Concord  through  Chester 
to  Haverhill  beg  leave  to  inform  the  Publick  that  they  have 
provided  a  new  and  Elegant  Carriage  to  Run  with  four 
Horses  and  a  Careful  Driver  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  business  which  is  to  leave  Concord  at  Six  O’Clock  pre¬ 
cisely  on  Monday  Morning  the  28th  Instant  and  to  Arrive  at 
Chester  at  One  O’Clock  on  said  Day  there  to  Change  Horses 
and  go  on  to  Haverhill  the  same  Day. — to  leave  Haverhill 
on  next  Tuesday  Morn*  at  Six  O’Clock  and  pass  through 
Chester  to  Concord  the  same  day.  to  leave  Concord  on 
Thursday  Morn*  at  Six  O’Clock  and  reach  Hav“  through 
Chester  same  day,  and  to  leave  Haverhill  Satturday  (sic) 
Morn*  at  Six  O’Clock  and  return  thro  Chester  to  Concord 
the  above  Routs  will  be  performed  Weekly  extraordinaries 
Excepted  until  an  Alteration  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  when  Notice  will  be  given 

As  the  Proprietors  have  been  at  great  expense  in  providing 
a  Suitable  Carriage  and  Horses  for  the  accomdation  (sic)  of 
Passengers  and  likewise  for  repairing  the  Roads,  they  Solicit 
the  Patronage  of  the  publick  and  the  Attention  of  every 

40  Haverhill  Federal  Gazette,  Feb.  7,  1789. 

41  Family  MSS.  also  Chase :  Haverhill,  p.  459. 

42  N.  Bouton :  History  of  Concord,  Concord  1856,  pp.  323,  326, 
513 ;  Concord  Town  Records,  1732-1820,  Concord  1894,  pp.  229, 
241. 
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Citizen  in  the  Towns  through  which  the  Stage  is  to  pass  to 
lend  their  friendly  Aid  for  repairing  the  Roads  and  making 
them  better,  which  will  not  only  accomdate  {sicj  the  Stage 
but  also  all  travellers  with  Teams  Carriages  and  Sleighs. 
They  likewise,  as  the  Rout  is  very  Difficult  to  perform  in  a 
day  beg  leave  leave  (sic)  in  a  particular  Manner  to  solicit 
the  friendship  of  all  Teamsters ;  that  they  would  be  so  obliging 
as  when  they  hear  the  Stage  coming  to  Stop  there  ( sic )  Teams 
in  some  convenient  place  that  the  Stage  may  pass  as  the  Road 
in  many  places  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  impossible  to  turn  out 
with  4  Horses  in  a  Carriage  without  Danger  of  breaking  it 
the  Stage  Horses  will  wear  bells  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  Carriages — 

Concord  26th  October  1793 — 

I 

A  separate  sheet  gives  the  fares  and  business  arrange¬ 
ments  as  follows: 

Rates  of  Fare  3d  per  Mile  for  Passengers  who  will  be  allowed 
14**’  weight  of  Baggage  and  all  above  must  be  paid  for  at  the 
Rate  of  one  penny  per  pound  Weight  Newspapers,  Letters 
etc  will  be  carefully  conveyed  at  a  Reasonable  price 
The  Proprietors  of  the  above  Stage  purpose  to  form  a  Con¬ 
nexion  with  a  Stage  to  Run  from  Haverhill  to  Boston  whereby 
Passengers  may  be  conveyed  from  Boston  to  Concord  with 
great  facility  and  dispatch.  Passengers  who  wish  to  travel 
from  Concord  to  Chester  &  Hav“  are  desired  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Rob*^  Harris  at  Concord  Mr.  Benj  Brown  at  Chester  and  Mr. 
Jas.  Duncan,  Jr.  at  Haverhill  where  Books  will  be  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  Entering  there  (sic)  Names,  those  who 
apply  first  will  have  the  preference  and  it  is  expected  the 
money  will  be  paid  at  the  time  of  application. 

The  assurance  that  Concord  passengers  could  hope  to 
reach  Haverhill  in  a  single  day  contrasts  vividly  with  the 
ease  with  which  we  expect  to  make  the  run  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  Also  the  cooperation  so  evidently  expected  from 
road-makers  and  teamsters  in  helping  to  make  the  fast 
running  of  the  stages  a  success  is  a  fine  tribute  to  spirit  of 
all  classes  at  that  period. 

How  long  this  stage  ran  is  not  shown  by  any  papers,  but 
it  was  at  least  running  a  year  later  for  a  pair  of  little  ac¬ 
count  books  show  the  amounts  collected  at  the  Haverhill 
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end  from  July  to  October  1794,  where  James  Duncan 
also  acted  as  agent  for  the  connections  for  Boston  appar¬ 
ently.  It  probably  continued  for  some  years  for  the  Dun¬ 
cans  were  soon  busy  promoting  the  Haverhill-Chester- 
Concord  turnpike. 

There  is  a  petition  in  the  Family  Papers  to  the  New 
Hampshire  General  Court  for  a  charter  for  a  turnpike 
road  from  Concord  via  Chester  to  the  Massachusetts  line 
in  Plaistow,  signed  by  twenty-three  of  the  chief  citizens 
of  Haverhill  headed  by  James  Duncan,  Jr.,  and  Beniamin 
Willis,  and  also  signed  by  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  Dudley 
Porter,  Bailey  Bartlett  and  many  others,  but  it  has  no 
date.  However,  the  petition  was  granted,  a  corporation 
organized,  and  work  begun,  for  the  first  payment  on  the 
stock  was  asked  for  January  10,  1805,  and  a  total  of  $83 
a  share  before  October  1806,  so  work  must  have  been 
pushed.  We  find  no  evidence  that  the  road  paid!  James 
was  a  director  of  the  Company  and  probably  got  his  return 
in  improved  transportation  for  his  stages  and  freight  wag¬ 
ons.  James  appears  to  have  bought  up  a  lot  of  land  in 
Atkinson,  Hempstead  and  Chester,  in  1804  and  1805, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  he  was  preparing  for  a  land 
boom  when  the  new  road  was  finished.  There  was  also  a 
lot  of  land  in  those  towns  belonging  to  his  wife’s  father’s 
estate  of  which  he  was  administrator,  which  he  wished  to 
liquidate. 

The  settling  of  the  estate  of  Samuel  White  was  quite  a 
task  and  the  executors  he  named.  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith, 
Moses  Brown,  and  his  daughter  Sarah,  declined  to  serve. 
In  the  course  of  a  year,  it  was  worked  out  that  his  three 
sons-in-law,  Moses  Brown,  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  Esq., 
James  Duncan,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and  the  daughter,  Sarah  White, 
should  serve.  The  brothers-in-law  seem  to  have  got  along 
well  together  but  James  was  the  efficient  business  man  on 
the  spot  and  most  of  the  work  must  have  devolved  on  him, 
for  all  the  estate  papers  are  with  the  Duncan  manuscripts. 
It  was  no  small  task  as  there  were  seven  parts  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  children  or  their  heirs  if  they  had  died.  It  is 
no  simple  matter  to  divide  a  large  property,  much  of  which 
was  not  readily  salable,  and  there  were  agreements  and 
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cross  agreements  which  were  veritable  autograph  collections 
of  the  heirs’  signatures ;  but  finally  it  was  all  settled  except 
the  lands,  which  dragged  on  for  years. 

This  land  business  was  more  than  a  side  issue  with 
James.  After  1800  it  was  becoming  very  important. 
James,  Senior,  had  a  great  deal.  Some  was  acquired  by 
taking  up  land  grants  in  new  towns  or  more  often  by  fi¬ 
nancing  settlers  who  wished  to  go  up  into  the  wilderness, 
including  his  sons  in  Grantham.  Samuel  White,  James, 
Junior’s,  father-in-law,  apparently  made  a  business  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  “vendues”  when  lands  were  sold  for  the  taxes 
and  acquiring  titles.  When  not  redeemed,  many  of  these 
lands  fell  into  his  hands  and,  at  his  death  in  1801,  it  be¬ 
came  the  duty  of  James  Junior,  to  manage  them.  James 
acquired  quite  a  lot  himself  in  a  similar  way.  From  the 
meagre  correspondence  with  lawyers  and  justices  of  the 
peace  up  country  many  of  the  properties  were  hard  to  liqui¬ 
date.  They  covered  land  in  Atkinson,  Plaistow,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Londonderry,  Chester,  Ilooksett,  Gotfstown,  Dunbar¬ 
ton,  Bow,  Pembroke,  Gilmanton,  Cornish,  Grantham, 
Plainfield,  Lebanon,  Wentworth,  Warren,  Haverhill, 
Charlestown,  and  Acworth  (and  also  Xorthfield  and  Bel¬ 
mont  then  part  of  Gilmanton).  Some  of  this  was  timber 
but  most  of  it  cleared  and  in  process  of  conversion  to  farm 
land.  The  properties  from  Gilmanton  north,  had  been 
taken  up  largely  by  Haverhill  people  and  drifted  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duncans. 

In  1806,  James  took  a  trip  northward  as  far  as  Haver¬ 
hill,  X.  H.,  to  inspect  his  properties  from  Gilmanton  up, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  entertaining  account.^^  By  that 
time  the  brothers,  John,  Robert,  and  Samuel  who  had 
settled  in  Grantham,  had  all  died,  but  their  families  were 
there  and  James  visited  them  all.  Lucy  Todd  Duncan, 
John’s  widow,  seemed  to  have  a  good  farm  well  kept. 
Three  miles  away  was  Hannah  Duncan’s  place  which 
showed  signs  of  poverty.  She  was  the  widow  of  Samuel 
when  she  married  Robert  who  had  just  died.  In  Lebanon, 
James  checked  the  store  accounts  and  inspected  the  oil  mill 
and  the  potash  works.  It  took  him  a  day  and  a  half 

43  See  Journal  of  James  Duncan,  ,Tr.,  E.  I.  H.  C.,  Jan.  1943. 
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to  reach  Concord  where  he  dined  with  brother  Williams’ 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  Harris,  on  a  partridge  and  a 
good  glass  of  Madeira,  no  sign  of  poverty  there!  His 
sister-in-law,  Dolly  was  away,  but  he  called  at  her  home 
and  then  he  went  on  to  “my  mills  at  Isle  of  Hooksett  Falls” 
and  got  back  to  Haverhill  next  day.  One  is  impressed 
by  the  inexpensiveness  of  a  night’s  lodging.  He  paid 
from  $2.80  to  $7.75  for  supper,  lodging  and  breakfast  for 
himself  and  driver,  and  feed  and  stabling  for  his  pair  of 
horses. 

The  mill  at  Hooksett  Falls  brings  us  to  another  of 
James’  major  ventures.  In  1794,  William  Duncan,  Rob¬ 
ert  McGregor  and  their  associates  had  been  incorporated 
to  hold  all  the  water  rights  for  a  dam,  canal,  locks  and 
mills  at  Isle  of  Hooksett  Falls."*^  They  probably  turned 
to  James  for  money  to  develop  the  property  and  when 
William  died  in  1799,  James  became  the  chief  owner,  for 
^IcGregor  did  not  seem  to  have  any  money.  Anyway  a 
pretty  good  sawmill  was  operating  at  this  time.  In  1803, 
by  the  opening  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  from  Lowell  to 
Boston  to  convey  produce,  especially  lumber,  from  the 
Merrimack  Valley  to  Boston  for  the  shipyards,  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Upper  Merrimack  became  important.  A  cor¬ 
poration  was  formed  in  1809  to  build  locks  at  Isle  of 
Hooksett  with  65  shares,  of  which  the  ^liddlesex  Canal 
Corporation  subscribed  for  twenty-five,  Duncan  and  Mc¬ 
Gregor  for  ten  each,  and  other  individuals  for  one  or  two 
each.^®  To  this  corywration  Duncan  and  ^McGregor  sold  all 
their  rights  for  $2,000  and  Duncan  became  an  active  di¬ 
rector  of  the  corporation.  Soon  he  was  being  assessed  on 
30  shares  so  he  was  the  largest  holder.^®  He  also  had  to 
finance  McGregor.  How  the  adventure  succeeded  does  not 
appear  in  the  family  papers. 

In  one  of  ^Ir.  McGregor’s  letters  at  this  time  there  is 
the  only  confirmation  of  one  family  tradition  so  far  found. 
There  has  always  been  a  joke  in  the  family  about  the  “Dun¬ 
can  Black  Salve”  which  was  said  to  be  an  almost  magical 

44  Original  grant  in  Family  Papers. 

45  List  of  stockholders  in  Family  MS. 

46  Haverhill  Hist.  Soc.  Ledger,  Sept.  19,  1809. 
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cure  for  burns  and  if  exploited  might  have  produced  a 
fabulous  fortune  like  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  or  Pond’s 
Extract.  The  secret  of  its  concoction  seems  to  have  died 
with  James,  Junior,  however.  Once  in  his  childhood  the 
author  saw  a  little  jar  said  to  contain  some,  hut  it  did 
not  look  alluring.  And  what  was  a  roll  of  it?  One  of 
Mr.  McGregor’s  letters  reads  like  the  proverbial  testi¬ 
monials. 

Goffstown,  January  18,  1808 

Dr.  Sir: 

When  I  got  home  I  found  one  of  my  children  had  met  with 
a  scald  and  as  our  appointment  was  that  you  would  meet 
at  my  house  on  Thursday  you  will  oblige  me  to  fetch  a  roll 
of  your  Burne  Salve.  If  you  fetch  a  number  of  rolls  you 
will  not  be  troubled  to  sell  them 

Yr.  Hnble  Serv’t 

Robert  McGregor 
Haverhill  Septr.  30,  1806 

N.  B.  I  was  for  sending  for  some  yesterday  and  Esq. 
Kidder  requested  me  to  bring  him  some  of  the  salve. 

Another  activity  in  Haverhill  started  in  1801  with  a 
petition  for  a  charter  to  bring  water  to  the  town  from 
Round  Pondt  Benjamin  Willis  headed  the  group  and  a 
company  was  formed.  In  April  1803,  they  advertised 
for  proposals  to  bore  the  logs  to  be  used  as  pipes,  dig  the 
ditch  and  lay  the  pipes.  The  managing  directors  were 
then  Benjamin  Willis,  James  Duncan,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and 
Bailey  Bartlett.  They  let  the  contract  to  dig  to  two  men 
whose  signatures  are  unreadable  and  presumably  the  bor¬ 
ing  to  some  men  with  the  necessary  machinery.^'^  The 
laying  seems  to  have  been  done  largely  by  James  Duncan’s 
men  for  whom  he  charged  for  a  man,  a  pair  of  oxen  and 
wheels,  $3.17  a  day.  The  work  went  on  from  May  to 
N’ovemher,  but  only  came  to  $182.50  even  including  two 
quarts  of  rum  at  58  cents  for  every  working  day.  It  took 
46^  quarts  to  float  the  job  to  a  finish,  not  to  mention  1% 
gals  of  rum  and  1^  lbs  of  sugar  for  the  organization  meet- 
ing.**® 

47  See  Diary  of  lyilliam  Bentley,  IV,  p.  590,  for  this  method 
of  making  paper. 

48  Papers  and  accounts  in  Family  MS. 
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It  is  difficult  to  unsnarl  James,  Junior’s,  banking  opera¬ 
tions.  By  1805,  he  was  a  shareholder  in  the  Newburyport 
Bank,  the  Marine  Insurance  Company  and  the  Union 
Bank  of  Boston.  In  1806,  he  was  paying  assessments  on 
stock  of  the  Coos  Bank  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  and  was  going 
to  Boston  about  forming  a  bank  in  Haverhill.^® 

Before  this  in  the  years  1803  and  1804,  he  borrowed 
a  lot  of  money  from  the  Newburyport  Bank  and  the  Merri¬ 
mack  Bank,  (at  least  $15,000  to  $20,000  in  $500  to  $1,000 
pieces)  but  whether  this  was  his  own  or  borrowed  for  the 
Aqueduct  Company  or  the  Haverhill  Bridge  Company  is 
not  stated,®®  but  during  this  time  he  was  contributing  stock 
assessments  to  the  Concord  Bridge,  the  Haverhill  Bridge 
and  Aqueduct,  the  Chester  Turnpike,  and  the  Coos  Bank. 
To  the  latter  he  seems  to  have  had  to  send  gold !  In  1809, 
the  Isle  Hooksett  Canal  and  the  Haverhill  Bridge  (prob¬ 
ably  for  repairs)  became  active  and  presumably  for  them 
James  was  again  a  borrower  to  the  tune  of  $15,000  or 
$20,000. 

The  Merrimack  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1814,®^  but 
must  have  been  doing  business  as  a  private  bank  as  early 
as  1803.  James  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
money  when  he  wanted  it  and  often  renewed  his  notes.  He 
was  probably  a  part  owner  of  the  Merrimack  Bank  when¬ 
ever  it  was  incorporated.  (The  writer  still  owns  his 
shares. ) 

James,  Junior,  had  been  more  or  less  interested  in  town 
affairs,  as  all  good  citizens  then  were,  even  after  he  retired 
from  the  militia,  and  had  served  on  committees  for  select¬ 
ing  sites  for  schools,  but  in  1811  he  became  town  clerk 
when  his  friend  Leonard  White  went  to  Congress.  This 
position  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  Many  town  reports 
from  1808  to  1815,  are  among  his  papers  which  seem  to 
indicate  he  was  a  selectman  for  several  terms  about  that 
time. 

James’  sons  were  growing  up.  Samuel,  the  eldest,  had 
succeeded  to  his  father’s  military  activities  and  had  risen 

49  Haverhill  Hist.  Soc.  Ledger. 

50  See  Interleaved  Almanacs  at  Haverhill  Public  Library. 

61  D.  H.  Hurd :  Hist,  of  Essex  Counts’,  II,  2007. 
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rapidly  in  the  Haverhill  Light  Infantry,  an  independent 
company  but  attached  to  the  5th  line  regiment.  These 
independent  companies  were  usually  armed  and  equipped 
at  their  own  expense  and  consisted,  therefore,  of  a  group 
of  military  enthusiasts  who  were  efficient  troops.  As  soon 
as  the  War  of  1812  broke  out  the  Light  Infantry  with 
Samuel  W.  Duncan  as  Captain  was  ordered  to  Boston  to 
garrison  the  fort  and  there  stayed  many  months.®^  In 
1815  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Samuel  married  his  cousin, 
Mary  White.  They  had  no  children  but  it  was  through 
them  that  “The  Buttonwoods”  came  into  the  family.®®  Col. 
Richard  Saltonstall  who  lived  there  fled  to  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  and  the  place  fell  eventually  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  Grenville  Temple  who  intrusted  the  man¬ 
agement  to  Thomas  L.  Winthrop.  In  18(>9,  he  wrote 
James,  Junior,  asking  him  to  rent  or  sell  it  and  the 
correspondence  went  on  for  several  years.  The  house  was 
falling  to  pieces,  the  taxes  were  eating  the  property  up,  and 
some  time  during  the  War  of  1812  or  soon  after  it,  it  fell 
into  James’  hands.  It  was  then  known  as  the  Watson 
place  from  the  name  of  the  tenant  probably.  When  his 
son  Samuel  was  married,  a  new  house  was  built  and  Sam¬ 
uel  went  there  to  live.  After  his  death  in  1826,  his  widow 
continued  to  live  there  till  1808  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  James  H.  Duncan,  and  was  given  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Robert  Harris  (Mary  Duncan)  to  the  Haverhill  His¬ 
torical  Society  as  a  memorial  to  him.  His  son-in-law. 
Rev.  T.  T.  Munger,  the  famous  Congregational  preacher 
and  author  of  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  wrote  the  memorial 
tablet  which  was  unveiled  by  the  present  writer. 

After  1800,  while  James,  Junior,  was  in  the  full  tide 
of  activity,  his  father,  James,  Senior,  though  still  active 
was  passing  into  the  relative  calm  of  his  late  seventies, 
thinking  of  his  sons  and  grandchildren  of  which  there  were 
fifteen  or  twenty,  estimating  what  property  he  had  to  leave, 
and  making  his  will.  His  household  consisted  of  his  third 
wife,  Hannah,  and  his  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  in  a 

52  Chase;  Haverhill,  485. 

53  This  was  where  Huph  Tallent’s  Sycamores  were  planted. 
See  Whittier’s  Poems,  Camb.  Edn.,  p.  56. 
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fair  way  to  becoming  that  useful  member  of  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  society,  a  maiden  aunt.  Elizabeth,  after  a  short  wid¬ 
owhood  following  John  Thaxter’s  death  had  married  a 
prosperous  merchant  of  Newburyport,  J oshua  Carter,  and 
lived  in  a  house  still  standing  next  the  Wolfe  Tavern,  with 
an  increasing  family.  Of  his  sons,  George,  John,  Samuel 
and  William,  all  had  died  before  1800,  while  Robert  and 
Abraham  died  in  the  decade  before  1810.  James  alone 
outlived  him  and  that  by  only  four  years.  A  touching 
glimpse  of  the  old  gentleman  is  given  in  a  letter  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  Hannah,  who,  as  the  widow  of  his  son 
Samuel,  married  his  son  Robert,  and  now  was  again  a 
widow. 

Dear  Daughter: 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant  conveying  to  me 
the  melancholly  tidings  of  the  death  of  your  husband  and 
my  Son,  the  circumstances  of  his  death  were  truly  affecting 
and  the  news  to  me  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  but  the  great 
disposer  of  all  events  has  a  sovereign  right  to  remove  his 
creatures  from  this  World  to  another  state  of  existence  at 
pleasure  and  it  becomes  us  as  dependent  Beings  on  his  un¬ 
merited  goodness  to  acquiese  in  his  government,  knowing 
that  the  judge  of  all  the  Earth  will  do  right.  It  therefore 
becomes  our  duty  to  submit  to  this  bereaving  stroke  of  his 
providence  and  may  you  and  I  with  the  Children  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  deceased  have  grace  given  us  to  make  such  an  im¬ 
provement  of  this  dispensation  of  divine  providence  that  it 
may  tend  to  fix  our  affections  on  things  above  and  wean  us 
from  an  undue  attachment  to  sublunary  enjoyments. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  settlement  of  my  Son’s  affairs 
I  should  think  it  would  be  the  least  trouble  for  you  and  per¬ 
haps  the  safest  for  5mu  to  let  Esquire  Kimball  or  some  honest 
Man  that  you  can  place  confidence  in ;  administer  his  effects ; 
the  Home  Farm  belonging  to  Eobert  you  know  I  have  a  Deed 
of  which  by  my  will  I  have  left  to  Eobert’s  children  after 
my  decease  except  a  part  of  the  income  which  you  are  to  have. 
I  mention  this  now  merely  to  prevent  it  being  appraised  as 
Eobert’s  Estate.  I  would  have  you  improve  the  Farm  as 
usual  for  your  benefit  and  the  Children’s  at  present  and  until 
you  hear  further  from  me, — that  you  may  receive  all  that 
divine  support  and  assistance  under  the  double  weight  of 
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duty  devolved  upon  you  by  the  loss  of  your  husband  is  the 
Earnest  prayer  of  your  afflicted  Father  in  law. 

James  Duncan®^ 

In  May  1809  the  old  gentleman  having  survived  all  his 
sons  but  James,  concluded  it  was  time  to  make  a  will.  He 
left  his  widow  Hannah  a  life  interest  in  his  house  and 
furniture  and  charges  his  executor,  who  was  James,  Jun¬ 
ior,  to  take  good  care  of  her  “provide  everything  necessary 
for  her  comfort”  and  pay  her  $50  a  year  for  life  and  pro¬ 
vide  “a  decent  funeral.”  This  was  no  small  obligation 
and  makes  James’  rather  large  share  of  the  estate  seem 
more  reasonable,  but  as  it  worked  out,  she  died  some  years 
before  her  husband. 

He  seems  to  have  held  notes  against  all  the  estates  of 
his  deceased  sons  and  he  gives  these  all  back  to  their  heirs 
and  gives  also  to  each  grandchild  a  small  cash  legacy,  none 
over  $150,  except  John’s  children  who  only  get  “my  silver 
tankard”  and  the  forgiveness  of  the  debts.  He  gives  Rob¬ 
ert’s  farm  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  over  at  some  time 
back  to  his  children,  but  with  a  life  interest  in  half  of  it 
to  the  widow.  He  gives  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Carter 
$1500,  but  “what  her  husband  Joshua  Carter  and  the  said 
Elizabeth  are  indebted  to  me  ...  to  be  counted  in  part  of 
said  legacy.”  Margaret  not  then  married,  got  $1500,  $500 
in  N’ewburyport  Bank  stock,  and  the  right  to  live  in  the 
house  as  long  as  the  widow  lived.  Abraham’s  little  orphan 
daughter  then  13  years  old  who  may  then  have  been  living 
in  his  household,  he  gives  the  largest  cash  legacy  of  any 
grandchild,  $500  as  well  as  her  father’s  debts.  The  two 
sons  of  James  are  to  have  “my  silver  ladle”  and  “my 
silver  teapot.” 

All  of  this  shows  the  strong  Duncan  tendency  (persisted 
into  the  20th  century!)  of  leaving  property  not  to  those 
you  love  best  but  to  those  who  seem  to  need  it  most. 

Four  years  later  and  right  in  the  middle  of  the  War  of 
1812,  the  old  gentleman  made  a  codicil  cutting  down  most 
of  the  cash  legacies  fifty  percent.  This  was  witnessed  by 
L.  White,  N”.  Saltonstall,  and  Charles  White  the  29th  May, 

B4  This  letter  kindly  loaned  me  by  Miss  Annie  Duncan  of 
Meriden,  New  Hampshire. 
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1813.  The  giver  must  have  had  a  marked  feeling  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  of  course  just  then  ready  cash  was  hard  to  come 
by,  but  this  with  the  death  of  Hannah,  his  widow,  a  few 
months  later  must  have  worked  to  the  advantage  of  his  son 
James.  However,  the  innumerable  papers  connected  with 
the  settlement  of  the  estate  indicate  that  James  earned  his 
part. 

Two  persons  mentioned  in  the  will  deserve  a  little  no¬ 
tice.  Susan  Duncan  by  the  original  will  “in  case  she 
is  here  ...  is  to  be  put  into  mourning.”  This  would  im¬ 
ply  she  was  a  member  of  her  grandfather’s  household, 
brought  from  Meriden  perhaps  to  take  care  of  the  old 
people  as  daughter  Margaret  was  soon  to  marry  Rev. 
Thomas  Baldwin.  She  was  Samuel’s  daughter  and,  in 
1809,  would  have  been  twenty.  A  little  later  she  married 
John  Harris  who  soon  died  and  she  then  married  William 
Reynolds.  She  lived  till  1875  and  was  known  to  many 
Duncans  as  “Aunt  Susan  Reynolds.” 

The  other  was  the  little  orphan  daughter  of  Abraham 
who  came  to  live  with  her  grandfather  and  continued  on 
with  her  uncle,  James,  Junior.  In  middle  life  she  took 
charge  of  the  household  of  an  aged  widower.  Dr.  James 
Hayward  of  Boston,  and  presided  there  with  gentle  dig¬ 
nity  for  many  years.  After  he  died  she  returned  to  Haver¬ 
hill  and  lived  in  the  household  of  James  H.  Duncan  till, 
in  her  nineties,  she  became  the  responsibility  of  his  grand¬ 
children.  Tiny  of  stature,  but  full  of  energy  till  her  last 
years,  she  was  still  mentally  alert  at  ninety-three.  Known 
to  the  older  people  as  Cousin  Caroline,  she  was  “Grandma 
Tiny”  to  the  young  folks  and  delighted  to  tell  them  stories 
of  earlier  days.  She  claimed  to  have  danced  with  Lafay¬ 
ette  on  his  last  visit,  but  it  could  not  have  been  in  Haver¬ 
hill  as  he  seems  not  to  have  visited  there.  Always  a  firm 
abstainer  she  highly  disapproved  of  an  old  friend  of  hers 
across  the  street  who  had  a  glass  of  wine  daily  with  his 
dinner.  When  he  finally  died  at  ninety-five,  her  only 
comment  was,  “Well,  I  always  told  Moses  that  glass  of 
wine  would  kill  him!”  Her  cousin’s  widow,  Mrs.  James 
H.  Duncan,  a  lady  of  charm  and  distinction,  gave  her  a 
party  one  birthday  and  invited  all  the  old  residents  of 
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Haverhill,  and  the  writer  and  his  brother  as  small  boys 
were  delegated  to  open  the  big  front  door  for  the  guests ; 
hence  the  childish  jingle 
We  tend  door 

When  Grandma  Tiny  was  eighty-four. 

There  are  sundry  lists  purporting  to  show  what  James, 
Senior,  considered  himself  to  be  worth,  but  they  are  hard 
to  understand.  In  1782,  his  notes,  accts.  receivable,  and 
cash  were  considered  worth  £3050  his  land  in  Haverhill 
£1900,  and  his  share  of  the  partnership  £530.  In  1801, 
translated  into  dollars,  his  quick  assets  were  $6040  and 
his  land  $5275.  These  were  probably  reports  to  the  Haver¬ 
hill  assessors  as  they  contain  little  outside  Haverhill.  He 
must  have  owned  much  more  than  that  for  a  memorandum 
with  the  copy  of  his  will  among  the  family  papers  lists 
the  following: 

40  shares  Union  Bank  Boston  $100  each 
5  ”  Mass.  Bank  $250  each 

5  ”  Chester  Turnpike 

10  ”  Haverhill  Aqueduct 

2  ”  Concord  Bridge  (lower) 

22  ”  Haverhill  Bridge 

2  Certifs  U.  S.  3%  stock  $363.17 

3  ”  ”  6%  285.87 

Stock  in  Mass.  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  C  225 
1  sh  Haverhill  Library 
1  sh  Hayscales 

As  bridge  stocks  were  then  valuable  this  must  have  made 
a  total  of  nearly  $10,000.  Haverhill  Bridge  stock  at  this 
time  was  considered  worth  $600  a  share.®® 

One  brief  glimpse  of  the  old  gentleman  we  get  in  a  letter 
from  his  granddaughter,  Mary  Duncan  Upham,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Duncan,  to  her  husband,  George  B.  Upham 
of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  dated  10  February  1812,  which 
would  have  been  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of  his  eighty- 
fifth  year. 

My  visit  has  not  provM  as  pleasant  as  I  anticipated  as  I  am 
depriv’d  of  an  opportunity  to  visit  Portsmouth,  by  dint  of 

66  Family  MSS. 
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perserverence  Grandpapa  has  been  to  see  them  but  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  a  waggon  is  not  a  favourite  vehicle  of  his  to  ride 
in — I  took  the  the  (sic)  stage  with  James  and  went  to  Boston 
a  fortnight  since  &  accomplished  the  principle  object  I  had 
in  going  but  have  since  been  so  much  afflicted  with  the  ague 
as  to  deprive  me  of  all  pleasure,  while  in  Haverhill  my  friends 
there  where  (sic)  all  attentive  and  express’d  their  regret  at 
not  seeing  you.  Grandpapa  Duncan  appears  quite  as  well  as 
when  we  visited  him  together — our  friends  there  think  him 
fast  declining,  this  day  compleats  his  eighty  seventh  year — 
Uncle  and  Aunt  Duncan  desired  their  compliments  when 
I  wrote.  I  left  James  there,  it  was  his  intention  to  go  to 
Portsmouth  this  week  and  sail  in  the  first  vessel  in  which  he 
can  get  employ.  I  think  it  uncertain  when  we  shall  see  him 
again,  his  disappointment  was  great  at  not  seeing  you  &  said 
if  he  felt  himself  able  he  certainly  would  take  a  trip  to  Clara- 
mont — his  last  voyage  prove  ( sic)  unlucky  owing  to  his  sick¬ 
ness — if  you  think  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  come  for 
me  soon  after  30U  receive  this  I  wish  jmu  to  write  me  by  the 
first  mail  as  I  feel  anxious  to  hear  from  you  and  our  dear 
little  boys — George  I  expect  to  find  much  the  same  Eobert 
I  hope  has  improved  in  talking,  my  love  to  Betsey  tell 
(her)  I  am  almost  homesick — compliments  to  enquiring 
friends.  Mama  &  Willy  desire  their  love.  William  is  so 
much  engaged  in  work  that  I  see  but  little  of  him.  don’t 
fail  of  writing  as  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  in  not 
seeing  or  hearing  (from)  you  next  week.  I  intended  writing 
you  from  Boston  but  was  prevented  by  the  politeness  of  Mrs. 
Lamb  and  family — this  prehaps  (sic)  will  appear  rather  enig¬ 
matical  to  you — I  will  explain  it  in  this  way — the  day  I  went 
into  Boston  I  found  it  to  (sic)  late  to  attend  to  business  and 
by  the  advice  of  my  friends  I  call  on  Mrs  Lamb.  I  soon 
found  it  impossible  to  leave  their  house  without  affronting 
them,  my  time  past  verj'  pleasantly  it  is  a  family  I  think 
j'ou  would  be  pleased  with.  I  call  with  Miss  Lam(b)  on  Mrs. 
Parsons  and  your  Brother,  his  wife  I  should  judge  to  be  a 
pleasant  amiable  woman,  in  my  eyes  (she)  has  not  any  pre¬ 
tentions  to  beauty.  Phineas  appears  very  fond  of  his  child 
says  it  is  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world.  Kiss  my  dear 
little  boys  for  me  and  believe  yours  with  affection®® 

Mar}'  Upham 

56  In  this  letter  the  “grandpapa”  who  had  been  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  was  her  mother’s  father,  Capt.  Robert  Harris  who 
formerly  lived  in.  Portsmouth.  “James”  was  her  brother,  James 
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The  only  family  event  that  remains  to  be  chronicled  is 
the  marriage  of  Margaret  Duncan.®'^  She  was  a  woman 
of  high  character,  a  devout  Baptist  of  a  prominent  Baptist 
family  in  the  church  of  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith  who  stood 
high  in  the  denomination.  She  was  in  the  uncertain  for¬ 
ties  and  it  was  entirely  fitting  that  Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin 
of  Boston,  a  prominent  Baptist  minister,  should  have  se¬ 
lected  her  as  his  second  wife.  They  were  married  in  Haver¬ 
hill,  Dec.  12,  1812.  There  is  a  list  of  guests  for  some 
party  which  was  sent  out  in  July,  1812,  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  announcement  of  Margaret’s  engagement.  It 
included  all  the  family  connections  and  a  good  many 
others.  The  invitations  were  sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and 
family,  and  some  items  were  figured  as  nine  acceptances. 
It  included  the  Lambs,  the  Bradfords,  and  the  Gorhams  of 
Boston;  the  Parsons,  the  Moses  Browns,  the  Carters,  the 
Greenleafs,  and  the  Sewalls  of  Hewburyport ;  and  the 
Whites,  the  Saltonstalls,  and  the  Howes  of  Haverhill  as 
well  as  scattered  persons  from  Lebanon,  'N.  H.,  to  Portland, 
Maine.  The  invitations  sent  numbered  about  100,  but 
the  persons  expected,  several  times  that,  and  as  there  were 
no  Boston  people  except  relatives  there  must  have  been  a 
similar  list  for  Dr.  Baldwin’s  people  unless  another  party 
was  given  in  Boston.  The  dates  of  when  the  “billets” 
were  sent  are  recorded  from  July  22  on  for  a  week,  so  al¬ 
lowing  for  slow  delivery  and  slow  travelling,  the  party 
must  have  come  late  in  August,  but  that  is  just  all  we 
know  about  it. 

James,  Senior,  came  to  the  end  of  his  long  and  busy 
life  July  24,  1817,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  Pen- 
tucket  graveyard  on  Mill  Street  beside  Elizabeth  Bell,  the 
wife  of  his  youth  and  mother  of  all  his  children,  flanked 

Duncan  of  Concord.  “Grandpapa  Duncan”  was  of  course  James, 
Senior,  but  she  is  mistaken  on  his  age ;  while  “Uncle  and  Aunt 
Duncan”  were  James,  Junior,  and  Rebekah.  “Mama  and  Willy” 
were  her  mother,  Mrs.  William  Duncan  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and 
her  brother  William.  The  Lambs  were  rather  distant  cousins 
as  they  -were  descended  from  James,  Senior’s,  eldest  brother, 
John  of  Londonderry.  “Mrs.  Parsons”  was  Anna  Thaxter  Par¬ 
sons,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Duncan  Carter  by  her 
first  husband,  John  Thaxter.  “Phineas”  was  Phineas  Upham, 
her  husband’s  brother. 

57  Picture  in  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXXXVII,  p.  316. 
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by  Elizabeth  Leonard,  admirable  but  unfortunate,  and  the 
placid  Hannah  Greenleaf,  the  companion  of  his  declining 
years.  All  their  grave  stones  still  stand  there  in  a  row. 
(1951) 

Hardly  had  the  affairs  of  James,  Senior,  been  settled 
before  it  became  apparent  to  James,  Junior,  that  he  could 
not  expect  to  equal  his  father’s  span  of  life.  His  two  fine 
sons  had  already  arrived  at  manhood.  Samuel  had  a  good 
record  as  a  military  ofiioer  after  graduating  from  Harvard 
in  1810.  James  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1812,  re¬ 
ceived  an  A.  M.  also,  and  then  studied  law  with  John  Var- 
num  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815.  These  two 
boys  were  the  first  Duncans  to  graduate  from  Harvard. 

It  was  natural  that  when  James,  Junior,  made  his  will, 
he  should  appoint  his  lawyer  son  his  executor  and  so  he 
did.  James  was  not  married  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  but  Samuel  had  been  married  since  Dec.  7,  1815. 
His  will  divided  his  miscellaneous  lands  in  Haverhill  about 
equally  between  the  two  sons  and  gave  each  one  half  the 
store  and  half  of  his  half  interest  in  the  Distillery  and 
also  to  each  one,  half  of  the  undesignated  residue.  He  also 
gave  to  James  “the  dwelling  house  lately  occupied  by  my 
honored  father.”  The  widow  is  to  have  the  use  of  the 
Mansion  House,  the  garden,  the  cows,  the  horse  and  chaise, 
and  certain  bank  and  bridge  stocks;  but  after  her  death, 
the  house  and  all  belonging  to  it,  (except  the  furniture  of 
which  he  is  to  have  that  in  the  two  front  rooms  and  the 
four  chambers)  is  to  go  to  James.  This  seems  a  very  un¬ 
fair  division,  but  with  the  will  are  two  duplicate  memo¬ 
randa  listing  what  each  was  to  get.  These  contain  exactly 
the  items  in  the  will  except  Samuel’s  included  the  “Wat¬ 
son  Farm”  and  buildings  with  28  acres  at  $8,000,  the  big¬ 
gest  item  of  all,  which  with  three  shares  of  Bridge  stock 
makes  each  brother  have  about  $11,300.  This  “Watson 
Farm”  was  the  “Buttonwoods”  with  the  new  house  recently 
built  for  Samuel  and  given  to  him  by  his  father  on  his 
marriage  in  1815.  Evidently  the  division  was  considered 
by  the  brothers  as  about  fair.  The  division  of  the  store 
and  distillery  between  them  would  indicate  that  the  father 
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expected  the  bojs  would  carry  on  the  business  about  as 
he  had  and  that  they  would  be  informal  partners. 

There  is  a  very  full  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the 
store,  distil  house  and  the  mansion  on  Main  Street  and  a 
list  of  about  $8,000  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  notes  but  no 
mention  of  the  very  considerable  lands  which  must  have 
belonged  to  him  in  many  New  Hampshire  towns.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inventory  the  property  amounted  to  $24,290  for 
real  estate  and  $15,321.72  for  personal  property  of  all 
kinds.  The  values  set  were  of  course  very  small.  The 
Mansion  on  Main  Street  opposite  City  Hall,  later  the 
Eagle  House,  and  the  Buttonwoods  together  would  be  worth 
about  $60,000.  Among  the  lesser  items,  fine  mahogany 
chairs  would  not  be  valued  at  $1.00  each  nor  mahogany 
bureaus  at  $4.00.  The  entire  contents  of  the  house  was 
valued  at  about  $3200.  The  rather  small  collection  of 
thirty  or  fifty  books  was  rated  at  $120.  At  present  day 
values  the  whole  property  must  have  been  worth  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

James,  Junior,  his  wife,  and  his  son  Samuel  are  buried 
in  the  big  flat  topped  tomb  surrounded  (1952)  by  an  iron 
fence  in  the  old  Pentucket  Cemetery.  The  inscription 
is  very  simple,  just  the  names  and  dates,  but  there  is  a 
pleasant  touch  in  the  fact  that  the  two  faithful  servants, 
Polly  Winter  and  Samuel  Bradley,  who  served  them 
through  life  are  buried  in  the  tomb  with  them  and  their 
names  are  also  inscribed  on  the  tomb. 

There  are  no  pictures  of  the  first  James  and  the  only 
representation  of  the  younger  is  a  little  black  silhouette. 
Tradition  has  it  that  they  were  both  small  of  stature  and 
the  younger  certainly  was,  for  his  uniform  as  major  of 
cavalry  is  still  in  existence  and  could  only  be  worn  by  a 
small  spare  person.  A  man  who  must  have  known  them 
well  somewhat  contradicts  the  family  tradition 

The  first  James  who  died  in  1818  was  tall  and  brawny  with 
a  distinctly  marked  Scotch  face,  his  dress  was  in  the  old  style 
— broad  coat,  small  clothes,  buckled  shoes,  etc;  his  speech  re¬ 
tained  the  racy  brogue  of  his  fatherland.  His  son  James  was 

58  Letter  of  William  Willis  of  Portland  quoted  in  In  Me- 
tnoriam:  James  H.  Duncan  privately  printed  Cambridpre  no  date. 
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a  man  of  great  energy,  impetuous  and  overbearing  in  bis 
temperament  and  could  not  bear  opposition  or  contradiction. 

Thus  the  story  of  the  two  James  Duncans  draws  to  a 
close.  The  elder  one  had  come  to  Haverhill  almost  penni¬ 
less  and  unknown  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  by  the  close  of  our  Eevolution,  with  energy  and  tire¬ 
less  work,  they  had  made  themselves  two  of  the  five  or  six 
leading  men  in  the  town.  By  1820,  through  marriages 
with  the  prominent  White  and  Willis  families  they  had 
become  a  dominant  influence  and  so  the  family  remained 
till  after  the  Civil  War. 


CHILDREN  OF 

James  Duncan,  b.  Feb.  10,  1726,  Ballymony,  Ireland;  d. 
July  24,  1817,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  m.  Oct.  20,  1747. 

Elizabeth  Bell,  dau.  of  John  Bell  and  Elizabeth  (Todd) 
Bell,  b.  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Dec.  28,  1725;  d.  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  1779.  All  the  children  were  by 
this  marriage. 


James  married  2d,  Elizabeth  Leonard,  b.  July  3, 1736; 
d.  Nov.  9,  1785;  3d,  Hannah  Greenleaf,  b.  Dec.  29, 
1727;  d.  Aug.  3,  1813. 


I  Maey  Duncan,  b.  Haverhill,  21  Sept.  1749 ;  d.  Haver¬ 

hill,  31  Oct.  1777  unmarried.  Engaged  to  Moses 
Black. 

II  Geoege  Duncan,  b.  Haverhill,  21  Oct.  1751 ;  d.  7  Apr. 

1766. 

III  John  Duncan,  b.  Haverhill,  1  Apr.  1754;  d.  Grant¬ 
ham,  N.  H.,  26  June,  1799 ;  m.  Lucy  Todd,  b. - d. 

after  1806;  dau.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  of  Middletown, 
Conn.  Children:  Harriet,  Margaret  and  John,  all 
died  unmarried. 

IV  James  Duncan,  Je.,  b.  Haverhill,  22  April,  1756;  d. 
Haverhill,  5  Jan.  1822;  m.  26  Jan.  1790,  Rebekah 
White,  b.  Haverhill,  10  Aug.  1754;  d.  4  Nov.  1838; 
dau.  of  Samuel  White  of  Haverhill  and  Sarah 
(Browne)  White. 
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Children : 

1.  Samuel  White  Duncan,  b.  18  Dec.  1790;  d.  21 
Oct.  1824;  m.  7  Dec.  1815,  Mary  White,  dau.  of 
Samuel  White  and  Lydia  (Ayer) White.  Harvard 
1810. 

2.  James  Henry  Duncan,  b.  5  Dec.  1795;  d.  Feb. 
1869;  m.  Mary  Willis,  dau.  of  Benjamin  Willis 
and  Mary  (McKinstry)  Willis. 

V  Samuel  Duncan,  b.  Haverhill,  1  April,  1758;  d. 

Grantham,  9  July,  1793;  m.  24  Dec.  1783,  Hannah 

Emerson,  b.  12  Mar.  1764;  d.  9  Apr.  1851;  dau.  of 

Nehemiah  and  Susanna  (Simonds)  Emerson  of 

Haverhill. 

Children : 

1.  Elizabeth  Duncan,  b.  1  Oct.  1784;  d. - ;  m.  15 

Jan.  1815,  Edward  Freeman,  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Sarah  (Huntington)  Freeman  of  Hanover,  N.  H. 

2.  Susanna  Duncan,  b.  16  Aug.  1786;  d.  22  Oct. 
1787. 

3.  Susan  Duncan,  b.  21  Feb.  1789 ;  d.  27  April  1875 ; 
m.  1st  John  Harris,  2nd  William  Reynolds.  No 
children. 

4.  John  Thaxter  Duncan,  b.  8  Dec.  1791;  d.  27 
April,  1797. 

VI  Robert  Duncan,  b.  Haverhill,  21  May,  1760;  d. 

Grantham,  N.  H.,  16  Sept.  1806 ;  m.  Hannah  Duncan, 

widow  of  Samuel  (see  above). 

Children : 

1.  Samuel  Bell  Duncan,  b.  Grantham,  20  Mar.,  1795 ; 
d.  22  Dec.  1869 ;  m.  Ruth  Ticknor,  b.  Oct  3,  1797, 
dau.  of  John  and  Mabel  (Green)  Ticknor  who 
moved  from  Lebanon,  Comn,  to  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
before  Ruth  was  born.  Three  children. 

2.  John  Thaxter  Duncan,  b.  Grantham,  8  Mar.  1798; 
d.  1870?;  m.  July,  1828,  Fannie  Dennison,  dau. 
of  Dea.  William  and  Sola  (Higley)  Dennison  of 
Rutland,  Vt.,  b.  16  May,  1805;  lived  in  Rutland 
and  Union  Falls,  N.  Y.  Eight  children,  six  sons. 

3.  Mary  Ann  Duncan,  b.  23  Mar.  1800;  d.  21  Dec. 
1890;  m.  John,  son  of  Sylvanus  and  Judith 
(Chase)  Bryant  of  Cornish,  N.  H.,  b.  Aug.  1774; 
d.  24  Oct.  1856.  Five  children. 
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4.  Hannah,  b.  Grantham,  28  Mar.  1802 ;  d.  Meriden, 
15  Oct.  1896;  m.  Meriden,  13  Feb.  1833;  Keuben, 
son  of  Benjamin  True.  Four  children,  three  sons, 
one  daughter. 

VII  William  Maxwell  Duncan,  b.  Haverhill,  21  Apr. 

1762;  d.  Concord,  N.  H.,  15  Oct.  1799;  m.  Dolly 

Harris,  b.  - ;  died,  1835;  dau.  of  Robert  Harris 

and  Mehitable  Rogers  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Children : 

1.  James  Duncan,  b.  Concord,  N.  H.,  2  May,  1789; 
d.  Chicago,  Ill.,  15  Mar.  1863;  m.  21  July,  1816, 
Eliza  Tillinghast  Vilette,  b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  21 
July,  1798,  d.  N.  Y.  City,  4  Jan.  1878.  Eight 
children. 

2.  Nancy  Duncan,  b.  Concord,  N.  H.,  1791?  ; 

d.  ?  m.  William  Hill. 

3.  Mehitable  Duncan,  b.  Concord,  17 — ;  d. 

m.  Andrew  McClary. 

4.  Mary  Duncan,  b.  Concord  1784;  d.  11  Sept. 
1866;  m.  10  Dec.  1805;  George  B.  TJpham  of 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  son  of  Phineas  TJpham  of 
Brookfield.  Children :  George,  Robert,  and  seven 
others. 

5.  William  Duncan,  b.  Concord,  N.  H.  ;  d. 

- disappeared. 

VIII  Abeaham  Duncan,  b.  Haverhill,  17  Mar.  1764;  d. 

Dover  (?),  6  Oct.  1807;  m.  Mrs.  Mary  (Mellen) 
Parker.  Child :  Caroline  Duncan,  b.  30  March,  1800 ; 
d.  Haverhill,  Mar.  19,  1893. 

IX  Elizabeth  Duncan,  b.  Haverhill,  30  May,  1767 ;  d. 

Brookline,  3  Oct.  1864;  m.  13  Nov.  1787,  John  Thax- 
ter,  son  of  Col.  John  and  Anna  (Quincy)  Thaxter  of 
Hingham;  b.  5  July,  1755;  d.  6  July,  1791;  m.  2d 
Joshua  Carter  of  Newburyport,  21  Aug.  1794;  b.  2 
Dec.  1760;  d.  15  Sept.  1849. 

Children : 

1.  John  Adams  Thaxter,  b.  7  July  1789,  Haverhill, 
d.  4  Sept.  1790. 

2.  Anna  Quincy  Thaxter,  b.  Haverhill,  26  June, 
1791;  d.  Roxbury,  14  April,  1879;  m.  Newbury¬ 
port,  27  Mar.  1810,  Nehemiah  Parsons,  son  of 
Nehemiah  and  Susan  (Ellery)  Parsons  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  Mass.  One  son,  six  daughters. 
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3.  George  Duncan  Carter,  b.  Xewburyport,  1  June 
1795;  d.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  25  Sept.  187i;  m.  June  30 
1840,  Catherine  Schuyler  Tillman,  dau.  of  Lewis 
Tillman  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  One  son. 

4.  Thomas  Carter,  b.  Xewburyport,  26  Mar.  1797; 
Lost  at  sea,  Dec.  1819. 

5.  Elizabeth  Margaret  Carter,  b.  Xewburyport,  9 
Apr.  1799;  d.  Longwood,  4  Sept.  1866;  m.  24 
April,  1821,  William  Belcher  Reynolds,  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Deborah  (Belcher)  Reynolds,  b.  16 
Jan.  1797 ;  d.  19  Feb.  1866.  Seven  children, 
3  sons. 

6.  James  Duncan  Carter,  b.  Xewburyport,  19  Oct. 
1801 ;  d.  27  Sept.  1802. 

7.  Caroline  Carter,  b.  Xewburyport,  21  Mar.  1804; 
d.  24  May,  1833. 

8.  John  James  Carter,  b.  Xewburyport,  22  Sept. 
1806;  d.  25  May,  1816. 

9.  Margaret  Duncan  Carter,  b.  Xewburyport,  27 
Mar.  1809;  d.  31  Mar.  1882. 

X  Margaret  Duncan,  b.  Haverhill,  5  Apr.  1769;  d. 
Boston,  19  May,  1858 ;  m.  Haverhill,  1  Dec.  1812, 
Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin  of  Boston,  b.  1754;  d.  29  Aug. 
1825,  as  his  second  wife.  Xo  children  by  this  mar¬ 
riage.  She  founded  and  was  long  the  patron  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Boston. 
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buryport,  18T9.  No  index,  for  Carters  see  pp.  229,  243, 
264,  267 ;  Anna  Thaxter,  p.  243. 
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Concord,  N.  H.,  Town  Eecords,  1732-1820,  Concord,  N.  H., 
1894. 

N.  Bouton:  History  of  Concord,  Concord,  1856. 

Haverhill  Historical  Society  Ledger.  This  is  a  manuscript 
ledger  or  day  book  with  many  entries  of  cash  trans¬ 
actions  of  James  Duncan,  Junior,  from  1804  to  Oct. 
1813,  now  in  the  Haverhill  Historical  Society. 

Ship  Book,  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  Brig  BETSY  and 
the  Brigantine  POLLY”  in  1774.  At  the  Haverhill  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

Family  MSS.  A  parchment  covered  circular  trunk  with  all 
the  papers  used  in  settling  the  estates  of  James  Duncan, 
Sr.,  James  Duncan,  Jr.,  Samuel  White  (father  of  Mrs. 
James  Duncan  Jr.),  Benjamin  Willis  (father  of  Mrs. 
James  H.  Duncan),  John  Thaxter  (husband  of  Elizabeth 
Duncan).  There  are  copies  of  most  of  the  wills,  some 
inventories,  and  innumerable  deeds.  The  military  and 
town  papers  and  business  papers  of  James,  Jr.,  and  some 
school  reports  of  his  sons.  There  are  a  few  letters  but 
very  few,  and  various  miscellaneous  papers  of  all  the 
persons. 

Manuscript  Genealog}^  of  the  Duncan  Family,  prepared  by 
Frank  W.  Eejmolds  and  kindly  given  to  the  writer  by 
Miss  Madeline  Eeynolds  of  Providence,  E.  I. 

Interleaved  Almanacs.  At  the  Haverhill  Public  Library, 
from  1774  to  1821  containing  notes  by  James  Duncan 
and  James  Duncan,  Jr.  kindly  copied  for  me  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  Library.  These  notes  are  pretty  scarce  and 
most  of  them  of  little  interest. 


As  well  as  the  people  at  the  Haverhill  Public  Library,  I 
want  to  thank  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mason  at  the  Haverhill  Historical 
Society,  Miss  Osborne  at  the  Essex  Institute  and  people  at 
the  Newburyport  Historical  Society  who  have  looked  up  items 
for  me  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Weed  of  Brookline,  Mass,  and  Miss 
Annie  Duncan  of  Meriden,  N.  H.  for  friendly  help. 
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A  few  unfortunate  errors  crept  into  the  articles  on  James 
Duncan  in  the  January,  1952  issue  of  the  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions. 

Page  Line 

6  15  for  Oct.  3,  1869,  read  Oct.  3,  1864. 

Cut  facing  p.  6 — third  line  of  motto  under  cut,  for  “Hugh 
Smith”  read  “Hezk.  Smith,”  abbreviation  for 
Hezekiah. 

9  18  for  “his  own  vessels”  read  “his  owning  vessels.” 

11  7  for  “conservations”  read  “conservatism.” 

18  7  for  “at  Mellen”  read  “a  Mellen.” 

18  add  at  end  “The  genealogy  was  prepared  by 

Frank  W.  Reynolds.” 


INSCRIPTIONS  ON  TOMB-STONES  IN  THE 
OLD  BURYING  GROUND  AT  NORTH  ANDOVER 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Copied  in  October  1869 

by 

Miss  Mary  Kittredge,  Miss  Sarah  Kittredge, 
Mr.  Isaac  Osgood  and  Mr.  Frank  Appleton 


Introduction  by 
Walter  Muir  Whitehill 


Few  if  any  burying  grounds  in  New  England  can  sur¬ 
pass  that  on  Academy  Road,  North  Andover  in  the  harmon¬ 
ious  relationship  of  carved  slate  inscriptions,  terrain  and 
noble  trees.  The  first  meetinghouse  of  the  church  organ¬ 
ized  at  Andover  on  24  October  1645  probably  stood  within 
the  limits  of  this  burying  ground,  while  the  second  meet¬ 
inghouse  (built  about  1669)  is  believed  to  have  been 
located  just  across  the  road,  on  the  site  of  the  triangle 
marking  the  interesection  of  Academy  Road  and  Court 
Street.  The  third  meetinghouse  of  1711,  and  the  fourth 
of  1753,  were  built  some  hundreds  of  yards  away,  facing 
the  end  of  the  present  common,  a  few  rods  south  of  the 
present  [and  fifth]  North  Parish  Church  [Unitarian], 
which  TV  as  completed  in  1836. 

This  first  burying  ground  served  the  north  parish  of 
Andover  until  1817,  when  a  second  one — also  on  Academy 
Road  but  considerably  nearer  the  site  of  the  current  meet¬ 
inghouse — was  laid  out.  Although  it  has  always  been  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  were  buried  here, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  inscriptions  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Appa¬ 
rently  stone  carvers  were  not  generally  employed  in  An¬ 
dover  in  the  first  half  century  of  the  town’s  existence. 
The  inscription  commemorating  John  Stevens,  who  died 
on  11  April  1662,^  is  the  only  one  whose  date  goes  back  to 
the  second  decade  of  the  settlement  of  Andover,  and  it  is 

1  Reproduced  in  Horace  N.  Stevens,  Nathcniel  Stevens, 
1786-1865  (North  Andover,  1946),  p.  8. 
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without  contemporary  companions.  Xo  stone  commemo¬ 
rates  the  Reverend  Francis  Dane,  who  died  on  17  Febru¬ 
ary  1697  after  48  years  service  to  the  church,  nor  is  there 
any  indication  of  the  resting  place  of  Anne  Bradstreet, 
the  first  American  ]x>etess,  whose  beguiling  house^  can 
still  be  seen  from  the  old  burying  ground.  John  H.  Ellis, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  1867  edition  of  her  poems,  sug¬ 
gested,  from  the  absence  of  a  stone,  that  “it  was  not  at  all 
improbable  that  her  remains  were  deposited  in  her  father’s 
tomb  at  Roxburv.”®  Such  speculation  leaves  out  of  ac¬ 
count  the  obvious  fact  that  one  has  gravestones  only  when 
suitable  stone  and  carvers  are  within  convenient  reach.  Dr. 
Marius  Barbeau  of  the  Xational  Museum  of  Canada,  while 
staying  with  me  in  the  spring  of  1952,  at  once  observed 
that  the  John  Stevens  stone  so  closely  resembled  others  of 
the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  seemed 
likely  to  have  been  erected  many  decades  after  the  death 
of  the  man  it  commemorates,  and  this  suggestion  was 
confirmed  by  John  Howard  Benson  of  Xewport,  Rhode 
Island,  whose  skill  in  carving  stone  inscriptions  gives 
unique  weight  to  his  views  iipon  the  technique  of  the  craft. 
When  the  John  Stevens  stone  is  recognized  as  of  the 
eighteenth  century  rather  than  of  1662,  one  need  no  longer 
speculate  about  the  absence  of  stones  for  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  founders  and  patriarchs.  The  burying  ground  is, 
however,  rich  in  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century  carvers 
of  Boston  and  Groton,  and  I  hope  that,  at  a  later  time 
with  Mr.  Benson’s  assistance,  it  may  be  possible  to  attri¬ 
bute  many  of  the  finer  stones  to  specific  craftsmen. 

!^^y  present  purpose,  however,  is  only  to  introduce  the 
publication  of  the  texts  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  burying 
ground,  copied  in  October  1869  by  the  !^[isses  Mary 
Hodires  Kittredge  (1824-1889)  and  Sarah  Kittredge 
(1831-1916) — granddaughters  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge 
(1746-1818)  who  built  across  the  road  from  the  burying 
ground  in  1784  the  great  Kittredge  house — and  !^^essrs. 
Isaac  Osgood  and  Frank  Appleton.  Typed  copies  of  this 

2  Now  the  property  of  the  North  Andover  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

3  John  Harvard  Ellis  rd..  The  Works  of  Anne  Bradstreet 
in  Prose  and  Verse  (Charlestown,  1867),  p.  Ixv. 
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useful  compilation  have  long  been  available  in  the  North 
Andover  Historical  Society,  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  but  it  is 
only  now  printed  after  more  than  eighty  years.  As  the  in¬ 
scriptions  were  arranged  in  order  of  the  somewhat  irreg 
ular  rows  of  stones  beginning  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
burying  ground — that  is,  the  corner  nearest  the  Kittredge 
house — and  proceeding  towards  the  southwest,  an  alpha¬ 
betical  index  was  thoughtfully  provided  by  the  compilers. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  burying  ground  owes  much  to 
the  continued  efforts  of  devoted  neighbors.  In  the  eighteen 
sixties  the  ^Misses  Kittredge  raised  the  money  for  the  stone 
wall  that  encloses  it.  and  for  many  years  they  saw  to  its 
mowing.  In  more  recent  times  this  function  became  the 
self-appointed  task  of  Miss  Kate  Hastings  Stevens,  who 
lived  at  8.3  Academy  Road,  just  across  a  pasture.  Miss 
Stevens  cared  intensely  for  the  town  of  North  Andover, 
but  perhaps  her  deepest  interest  was  in  this  ancient  bury¬ 
ing  ground.  !Miss  Stevens  had  an  extraordinary  fund  of 
local  historical  knowledge,  for  she  remembered  with  sing¬ 
ular  accuracy  and  dry  humor  most  of  the  occurrences  in 
North  Andover  during  her  long  life,  and  many  of  the 
earlier  incidents  told  her  by  older  persons.  I  greatly  re¬ 
gret  that  she  did  not  commit  more  of  her  knowledffe  to 
print.  A  little  pamphlet.  History  of  the  North  Andover 
Garden  Chib,  which  she  published  in  1949,  contains  some 
welcome  recollections,  and  in  1950  she  contributed  to  the 
summer  issue  of  Old-Time  New  England,  The  Bulletin  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiqui¬ 
ties*  a  brief  article  entitled  ‘‘The  Old  Burying  Ground  on 
Academy  Road,  North  Andover.”  This  article  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Miss  Kate  Stevens 
showed  h(>r  devotion  to  the  old  bur\’ing  ground.  Working 
in  it  with  her  own  hands,  or  engaginjr  help  at  her  own  ex¬ 
pense,  she  kept  it  in  admirable  condition  until  her  death 
in  the  summer  of  1951,  and  it  is  singularly  appropriate 
that,  in  the  near  future,  a  simple  slate  stone,  carved  by 
John  Howard  Benson,  will  be  erected  in  her  memory  in 
this  place  that  she  loved  so  much. 

4  Vol.  XLI,  pp.  13-15. 
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1  Frye.  Erected  in  Memory  of  Mr.  James  Frye  who 
died  Dec.  17,  1804  aged  73  years. 

2  Frye.  In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Frye,  wife  of  Mr. 

James  Frye,  who  died  Feby.  20,  1807  36. 

Dear  Friend  in  sweet  submission  bow 
And  kiss  the  gentle  hand 
That  forst  me  from  your  kind  embrace 
To  meet  a  heavenly  friend. 

3.  Tyler.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Mrs.  Abigail 
Tyler,  with  her  child,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tyler, 
who  died  March  the  25th,  1722  &  in  y*  23  year  of 
Her  Age. 

4  Stevens.  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Cornet  Hathan 
Stevens  who  deceased  Febuary  y®  19“’  1717/18  in 
75  year  of  his  Age. 

5  Stevens.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Benjamin 
Stevens  Esq*",  who  departed  this  life  January  8 
Anno  Domini  1730  AETAT  74. 

6  Carlton.  In  memory  of  Mr.  Amos  Carlton,  who 
died  July  26,  1809  AEt  30  also  Putnam  his  son 
died  Jan.  20,  1811,  aet  4  years. 

Farewell  my  wife  &  children  dear 
If  aught  on  earth  could  keep  me  here 
It  would  be  my  love  for  you 
But  Jesus  calls  my  soul  away 
Jesus  forbids  a  longer  stay 
My  dearest  friends.  Adieu. 

7  Farington.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Farington,  wife  of  Cap*  Philip  Farington  who 
died  May  13,  1809  AEt.  64 

8  Carlton.  In  Memory  of  Mary  Carlton,  widow  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Carlton  who  died  Hov.  7,  1828. 

9  Carlton.  In  Memorv  of  Mr.  Daniel  Carlton,  who 
died  May  23,  1807  AEt.  47. 

The  rising  morn  cannot  assure 
That  we  shall  end  the  day. 

For  death  stands  ready  at  the  door 
To  snatch  our  lives  away. 

10  Marble.  Here  lies  Buried  the  Body  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Marble,  son  of  Mr.  Job  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Marble,  who 
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departed  this  Life  August  y®  25,  1766  in  y*  25  year 
of  His  Age. 

11  Farnum.  Erected  in  Memory  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Farnum  who  departed  this  Life  July  25th  1780  in 
the  78*^*  year  [rest  concealed] 

12  Tyler.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Mr.  Moses 
Tyler  who  died  Oct  y®  2“*  1727  &  in  the  86  year  of 
his  Age. 

13  Austin.  Samuel  Austin  who  departed  this  Life 
Decemb'  y®  31st  1765  in  y®  71st  year  of  his  Age. 

14  Marble.  Benjamin  Marble  Son  of  Mr.  Job  and 
Mrs.  Phebe  Marble,  who  departed  this  Life  March 
y*  16th  1761  in  y'  22  year  of  His  Age. 

15  Marble.  In  Memory  of  Miss  Priscilah  Marble  who 
died  Nov™  14  1789  in  the  53“  year  of  her  Age,  the 
Dau''  of  Mr.  Jobe  &  Mrs.  Phebe  Marble. 

16  Stevens.  Here  lyes  buried  the  Body  of  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joshua  Stevens  who  departed 
this  Life  Oct  28,  1764  in  the  43“  year  of  her  Age. 

17  Peters.  In  Memory  of  Susannah  Peters  who  died 
Feb.  20  1816  aged  3  yrs  dau''  of  Mr.  Daniel  and  Mrs. 
Susannah  Peters. 

18  Frye.  In  Memory  of  Lieu  John  Fr\’e  who  died 
May  11, 1815  AEt.  75. 

19  Frye.  In  memory  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Frye  who  died 
Dec.  11,  1814  AEt.  72,  wife  of  Lieu  John  Frye. 

20  Ingals.  In  Sacred  Memory  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Ingals, 
the  pious  &  virtuous  consort  of  Lieut.  John  Ingals, 
who  departed  this  Life  February  the  15*"  1781  upon 
the  day  she  completed  54  years. 

21  Ingalls.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Lieut  John  In¬ 
galls,  Obt  Aug.  26,  1810  AEt.  82. 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  while  they  sleep  in  dust. 

22  Ingalls.  In  Memory  of  Miss  Judah  Ingalls  who 
died  April  5,  1807  AEt.  86. 

23  Parker.  In  Memory  of  Benjamin  Parker  ob  July 
27  1801  aged  56  years. 

Don’t  weep  my  friends  but  dry  your  tears 
Here  I  must  lie  till  Christ  Appears 
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Then  burst  the  bars  of  death  &  rise 
With  my  Saviour  Lord  above  the  skies. 

24  Tedman.  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Mrs.  Eebeckah 
Tedman  daughter  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Fitch  of  Boston 
aged  45  years  2  months  and  ten  days,  who  died 
April  30,' 1714. 

25  Faulkner.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Widow  Han¬ 
nah  Faulkner  wife  of  ^Ir.  Joseph  Faulkner  who  died 
Mar  29  1815  AEt.  78. 

26  Faulkner.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Faulkner  who  departed  this  Life  July  15,  1797  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  Age. 

27  Stevens.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Mr.  John 
Stevens  who  deceased  y®  11  Day  of  April  1662  in 
y®  57  year  of  His  Age. 

28  Marble.  In  Memory  of  Mr.  Job  Marble  who  de¬ 
parted  this  Life  June  y®  27“*  1789  in  the  95***  year 
of  his  Age. 

29  Marble.  In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Marble  Relict 
of  M^  Job  Marble  who  died  March  2“  1794  in  the 
90*"  year  of  her  age. 

30  Cummings.  In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anna  Cummings 
W*  of  Capt.  Tho®  Cummings  obt  April  10*"  1792 
.^tat  73  years. 

The  happy  soul  that  conquers  sin 
Shall  everlasting  glory  win 
Shall  see  the  end  of  war  and  pain 
And  with  the  King  of  Glory  reign. 

31  Cummings.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  M^  Stephen 
Cummings  who  departed  this  Life  April  16  1797 
in  the  41  year  of  his  age. 

32  Johnson.  In  Memory  of  John  Johnson  son  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  &  Mrs.  Sarah  Johnson  who  died  Jan’y 
19*"  1796  aged  2  years  &  4  months. 

33  Johnson.  In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Johnson 
Dau*  of  Mr.  John  &  Mrs.  Esther  Johnson  who  de¬ 
parted  this  Life  July  y®  27***  1782  in  the  21®*  year 
of  her  Age. 

34  Johnson.  In  Memory  of  Miss  Phebe  Johnson  daug 
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of  Mr.  John  &  Mrs.  Esther  Johnson  who  died  Sep* 
18  1801  in  the  43  year  of  her  Age. 

35  Johnson.  Memento  Mori.  Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  Mr.  John  Johnson  Jr.  who  departed  this  Life 
July  the  26*"  1775  in  the  63**  year  of  his  age. 

36  Xewell.  Phebe  Newell  Dau‘'  of  Mr.  David  &  Mrs. 
Hannah  Newell  died  Feb  4  1781  AEtat  5  years. 

Foot  Stone. 

Tmmball.  James  Trumball  who  died  1782  Aged 
70  years. 

37  Johnson.  In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Esther  Johnson 
Relict  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  Jun'  who  departed  this 
life  April  15***  1803  in  the  79  year  of  his  age. 

38  Stevens.  In  Memory  of  Miss  Mary  Stevens  who 
died  Feb  11  1806  in  the  67  year  of  her  age. 

39  Stevens.  In  Memory  of  !Mrs.  Hannah  Stevens  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Benj  Stevens  who  deceased  Dec  the  23 
1772  in  the  42**  year  of  her  age. 

Blessed  are  y'  that  die  in  the  Lord. 

40  Stevens.  In  Memory  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Stevens 
who  deceased  Jan^  8*"  1780  in  the  54“*  year  of  his 
age. 

The  sweet  memory  of  the  Just 
Shall  flourish  while  they  sleep  in  dust. 

41  Osgood.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Capten 
Christopher  Osgood  who  departed  this  Life  May  y' 
9  1723  and  in  y*  80*"  year  of  his  Age. 

42  Osgood.  Here  lyes  Buried  the  Body  of  Peter  Os¬ 
good  the  son  of  Timothy  &  Deborah  Osgood  who  died 
November  the  17  1716  &  in  the  17  year  of  His  Age. 

43  Farnum.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Dolly 
Farnum,  Consort  of  Dea  Benjamin  Farnum  who 
died  July  25  1815  AEt.  68. 

44  Farnum.  In  Memory  of  Dea  Benjamin  Farnum 
who  died  Dec  4,  1833  AEt.  87. 

45  Farnum.  Erected  in  Memory  of  Mr.  Jacob  Farnum 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Great  Pond  in  Andover 
Aug.  19  1801  aged  26  years  10  months  5  days. 

46  Carlton.  In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Carlton 
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Consort  of  Mr.  Michael  Carlton  who  died  Sept. 
13  1805  aged  38  years. 

47  Symmes.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Symmes  D.  D.  who  departed  this  life  May  3** 
1807  in  the  78“’  year  of  his  Age,  and  49***  of  his 
Ministry. 

Also 

Mrs.  Susanna  Symmes.  Relict  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  SjTumes  D.  D.  who  departed  this  Life 
July  26*"  1807 
Aged  79  years. 

While  holy  friendship  drops  the  pious  tear 
And  mournful  garlands  deck  the  hallow’d  bier, 

Can  bounteous  Heaven  a  greater  solace  give 
Than  that,  which  whispers,  ‘‘Friends  Departed  live.” 

48  Trow.  In  Memory  of  Ephraim  Trow  son  of  Mr, 
John  Trow  Jr  &  Martha  his  wife  who  died  April 
21,  1802  in  the  5  year  of  his  Age. 

49  Symmes.  Lydia  &  Charlotte,  Twin  Daughters  of 
the  Rev**  William  and  Mrs.  Anna  Symmes,  born 
Decern*’  29***  1771  and  departed  this  Life  next  day. 

50  Symmes,  In  Memory  of  Convers  Symmes  Son  of 
the  ReV*  M^  William  &  Mrs.  Anna  Symmes  who 
died  Sept,  y®  4***  1770  Aged  1  month  &  11  days. 

51  Symmes.  In  Memory  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Symmes 
Daughter  of  the  Rev**  M*'.  William  Symmes  &  Mrs. 
Anna  Symmes,  who  departed  this  Life  Aug  13*** 
1784  aged  19  years  &  5  months. 

52  Adams.  Here  lyes  y®  Body  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams 
wife  of  Mr.  John  Adams  who  departed  this  Life 
Octo  the  22  1771  in  y®  37  of  Her  Age. 

53  Adams.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs,  Hannah 
Adams,  second  consort  of  Deacon  John  Adams  who 
departed  this  Life  Jan  22  1774  in  the  33  year  of 
her  Age. 

54  Adams.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Dea  John  Adams 
who  died  June  27  1813  AEt.  78. 

55  Barker.  Erected  in  Memory  of  Dea**  Samuel 
Barker  who  was  born  Oct'  10***  1714  &  departed  this 
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Life  Nov*'  11**'  1796  being  in  the  83^  year  of  his  Age. 
Hear  what  the  voice  from  Heav’n  proclaims 
For  all  the  pious  dead, 

Sweet  is  the  Savor  of  their  names 
And  soft  their  sleeping  bed. 

Far  from  this  world  of  toil  &  strife 
They’re  present  with  the  Lord, 

The  labors  of  their  mortal  life 
End  in  a  large  reward. 

56  Barker.  In  ^lemory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barker  Re¬ 
lict  of  Deac"  Samuel  Barker  who  departed  this  life 
June  18***  1799  in  the  88***  year  of  her  Age. 

57  Barker.  In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Barker  wife 
of  !Mr.  Phenehas  Barker  who  died  Oct  22  1804 
aged  56  years. 

58  Barker.  Here  lyes  Buried  the  Body  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Barker  who  departed  this  Life  Octo'  the 
1st  1766  in  y®  84***  year  of  His  age. 

59  Barker.  Here  lyes  y®  Body  of  !Mrs.  Sarah  Barker 
wife  of  Deacon  Samuel  Barker  who  departed  this 
Life  Sept  the  22**  1764  in  y®  78***  year  of  Her  age. 

60  Barker.  In  ^Memory  of  Miss  Xabby  Barker  who 
died  F’ov*'  11,  1815  Aged  62. 

Within  this  peaceful  grave  lies  one  whose  hopes  alone 
Were  placed  on  him  who’d  power  to  save 
Hor  trusted  in  her  own. 

61  Foster.  Samuel  Foster  son  of  Mr.  Hathan  &  Mrs. 
Susanna  Foster,  died  Jan.  4  1812  aged  17  years  & 
8  months. 

Hope  looks  beyond  the  bounds  of  time 
When  what  ye  now  deplore 
Shall  rise  in  full  immortal  prime 
And  bloom  to  fade  no  more. 

62  Barker.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Phinehas 
Barker  who  died  March  18,  1817  AEt  72. 

Hot  the  best  deeds  that  we  have  done 
Can  make  a  wounded  conscience  whole 
F aith  is  the  grace  &  faith  alone 
That  flies  to  Christ  &  saves  the  Soul. 
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63  Barker.  In  Memory  of  Miss  Mehitable  Barker 
died  May  21  1833  AEt.  80. 

64  Johnson.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Mrs.  Phebe 
Johnson  y®  wife  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  who  died 
April  y*  15,  1741  aged  58  8  months  &  25  days. 

65  Frye.  In  Memory  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Frye  who  de¬ 
parted  this  Life  Feb^  2^  1788  in  the  72  year  of  his 
age. 

At  seventy  two  my  trancient  breath  resign^ 

My  Soul  took  wings  among  y®  Etherial  kind 
And  left  her  mortal  partner  here  to  lay 
Until  the  glorious  Resurrection  Day. 

66  Swan.  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Swan 
the  wife  of  ^Ir.  Asie  Swan  who  died  January  y®  30 
1724  &  in  32  year  of  her  age. 

67  Osgood.  John  George  Osgood  son  of  Mr.  Joseph 
&  Mrs.  Margaret  Osgood  died  May  y®  17  1754  aged 
1  year  7  months  &  16  days. 

68  Osgood.  In  Memory  of  Margaret  Osgood  Dau  of 
Mr.  Joseph  &  Mrs.  Margaret  Osgood  who  died  Octo 
25  1762  Aged  1  year  11  months  &  21  days. 

69  Osgood.  In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Osgood  Con¬ 
sort  of  Dr.  George  Osgood  who  died  March  17,  1813 
AEt.  50. 

Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the  mind  matures 
That  Life  is  long,  which  answers  life’s  great  end. 

70  Osgood.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Osgood,  Consort  of  Dr.  George  Osgood  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  ^fay  22  1802  AEt.  42. 

71  Osgood.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Joseph  Os¬ 
good  S.  Soc.  Deacon  of  the  First  Church  in 
Andover  who  departed  this  life  11^**  Jan^  1797 
AEtat  78. 

His  God  sustains  him  in  his  final  hour 
His  final  hour  brings  glory  to  his  God ! 

72  Osgood.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Osgood  Relict  of  Dr.  Joseph  Osgood  who  departed 
this  life  16  February  1797  AEtat  77. 

Heaven  gives  us  friends  to  bless  the  present  scene 
Resumes  them  to  prepare  us  for  the  next. 
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73  Holt.  In  Memory  of  Moley  Holt  (dau^  of  Mr. 
Jedediah  Holt  &  Mrs.  Febe  his  wife)  who  died 
April  IS***  1784  in  the  11***  year  of  her  age. 

Sleep  lovely  child 
Take  thy  rest 
God  calls  thee  soon 
Because  he  thinks  it  best. 

74  Osgood.  Abigaill  the  Daughter  of  Mr.  Josiah  & 
Abigail  Osgood  who  died  January  13th  1737  Aged 
7  years. 

75  Here  lyes  Buried  y  Body  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Osgood 
wife  to  Mr.  Josiah  Osgood  who  departed  this  Life 
October  24“*  A.  D.  1747  aged  36  years. 

76  Phillips.  Here  lyes  y®  Body  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Phil¬ 
lips  Daut''  of  Samuel  Phillips  Esq^  and  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Phillips  who  departed  this  Life  June  y*  15*** 
A.  D.  1764  in  y*  23^  year  of  her  Age. 

Consuming  sickness  spoil’d  y®  lovely  form 

And  death  consign’d  her  to  her  kindred  worm 
The  day  advanceth  when  ye  saint  shall  rise 
With  sparkling  glory  &  ascen^  y®  skies. 

76-J  Phillips.  Theodore  Son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Phillips  born  Sept  6,  1745  died  Dec.  1, 1758.  AEt. 
13. 

77  Phillips.  Elizzbeth  Phillips  DaughP  of  Samuel 
Phillips  Esq.  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phillips  died  April 
19,  1757  aged  18  months. 

78  Clark.  Here  lyes  Buried  y®  Body  of  Mrs.  Lydia 
Clark  wife  to  DocP  Parker  Clark  Daug'  of  y®  Rev^ 
Mr.  Samuel  Phillips  who  departed  this  Life  Hov  4*** 
A.  D.  1740  Aged  39  years  4  months  &  25  days. 

She  left  Four  children. 

79  Phillips.  Elizabeth  Phillips  DauP  of  Mr.  Samuel 

6  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phillips,  died  June  24  1748  aged 

7  months  &  24  days. 

80  Samuel  Phillips  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  &  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Phillips  died  Decb'  24***  1744  aged  13  months  & 
17  days. 

81  Barnard.  Here  lyes  y*  Body  of  Mr.  John  Barnard 
Stud*  of  H.  College  son  of  y®  Revn^  Mr.  John  & 
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Mrs.  Sarah  Barnard  who  died  Ocf  4  Anno  Domi 
1739  aged  16  years  &  5  months. 

82  Phillips.  Theodore  Phillips  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  & 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phillips  died  Janr^  25“*  1739/40 
aged  8  months  &  23  days. 

83  Barnard.  Here  lyes  y®  Body  of  Hannah  Barnard 
Dau”^  of  Mr.  Theodore  &  Mrs.  Hannah  Barnard  who 
died  Sep*  21'’*  Anno  Horn"*  1736  in  y®  13**'  year  of 
her  age. 

84  Osgood.  Here  lyes  Buried  y®  Body  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Osgood  who  departed  this  Life  June  20  A.  D. 
1748  in  y®  46**'  year  of  His  Age. 

85  Frye.  Here  lyes  Buried  y®  Body  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
Frye  wife  of  Cap*  Hathaniel  Frye  who  departed  this 
Life  August  y®  4***  1765  in  y®  66  year  of  her  Age. 

86  Phillips.  In  Memory  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips 
Esq.  who  died  Aug  21®*  1790  aged  76 

and  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phillips  his  Consort  who  died  Hov 
29**'  1789 

Aged  73. 

Mr.  Phillips  sustained  various  important  offices  with 
fidelity.  This  pair  were  friends  to  order  in  the 
family,  church  and  Commonwealth,  Examples  of 
Industry  &  Econom,y  &  Patrons  of  Learning  &  Re¬ 
ligion. 

87  Stevens.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Hannah 
Stevens  who  died  December  20  1734  &  in  the  30 
year  of  her  age. 

88  Foster.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Lidea  Foster 
the  daughter  of  David  and  Lidea  Foster  who  died 
August  the  24  1736  &  in  17  year  of  her  age. 

89  Sessions.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  !Marv  Ses¬ 
sions  daughter  of  ^fr.  Samuel  and  ^[rs.  Mary  Ses¬ 
sions  who  died  July  y®  12  1736  &  in  the  22^  year 
of  her  age. 

90  Foster.  Here  lyes  the  body  of  David  Foster  the 
son  of  Mr.  David  Foster  &  Lidea  who  departed  this 
Life  y®  22  December  1736  aged  20  years. 
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91  SpoflFord.  Mr.  Isaac  Spofford  departed  this  Life 
Aug”*  9**'  1802  AEtat  39. 

Death’s  sudden  stroke  dissolved  my  feeble  frame 
Reader,  prepare — ^your  fate  may  be  the  same 
Renounce  your  sins,  by  faith  to  J esus  fly 
Then  welcome  death,  ’tis  gain  for  you  to  die, 

92  Johnson.  Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs,  Lydia  John¬ 
son  wife  to  Mr.  John  Johnson  Jun’’  who  departed 
this  Life  Oct  y*  18  1750. 

93  Abbet.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Thomas  Abbet 
Jun''  who  died  March  y*  19  1729  and  in  y*  22*^  year 
of  his  Age. 

94  Osgood.  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Mrs,  Hannah  the 
wife  of  Left  John  Osgood  died  Sept  y®  6  1735  aged 
71  years. 

95  Osgood.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Lieut  John 
Osgood  who  died  April  3’®  22  1725  and  in  y®  72™* 
year  of  his  age, 

96  Osgood.  Thomas  Osgood,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  &  Mrs. 
Margaret  Osgood  died  Febr^  28*’’  1752  Aged  4 
months  16  days. 

97  Osgood.  Here  Wes  Buried  the  body  of  John  Osgood 
Esq  who  departed  this  Life  N^ovb*  3’®  22**  1765  in  y* 
83*’  year  of  his  age. 

98  Osgood.  Momento  Mori.  In  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  Osgood  the  widow  of  ^laj’'  John  Osgood 
who  departed  this  Life  Dec*  the  26*’’  1774  Aged  89 
years  and  10  months. 

99  Barnard.  Sarah  Barnard  daughter  of  3’®  Revn” 
Mr.  John  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Barnard  died  May  18 
1719  aged  20  days. 

100  Spofford.  Rooxbe  M.  Spofford  died  June  20  1815 
aged  16  years,  Benjamin  H.  Spofford  died  Hov.  25 
1815  aged  10  davs,  children  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Dolly 
Spofford. 

101  Checkerin.  Zechariah,  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  and 
Hannah  Checkerin,  who  died  July  y®  11  1729  aged  1 
month  29  days. 

102  Osgood.  Here  l3’es  buried  the  body  of  Sara  y® 
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daughter  of  Mr.  William  &  Mrs.  May  Osgood  who 
died  July  19  1738. 

103  Osgood.  Here  lyes  buried  the  Body  of  William  y* 
son  of  Mr.  William  and  Sarah  Osgood  who  died 
March  y®  14th  1738  aged  in  y®  13“*  year  of  His  Age. 

104  Osgood.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Osgood  the  wife  of  William  Osgood  who  died  June 
3  1728  in  y®  30  year  of  her  age. 

105  Barnard.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  y®  Revem** 
Mr.  Thomas  Barnard  who  departed  this  Life  Octo¬ 
ber  13  Anno  Horn*  1718  aetatis  suae  62. 

106  Barker.  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary  Barker 
wife  to  Capt  John  Barker  who  departed  this  life 
May  1  1703  in  52  year  of  her  age. 

107  Barker.  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Ephraim 
Barker  who  died  the  10***  February  1718  &  in  the 
22**  year  of  his  age. 

108  Peeters.  Phebe  y®  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Phebe 
Peeters  aged  3  years  died  August  y®  10  1702. 

109  Peters.  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Mr.  Andrew  Peters 
who  deceased  December  y®  14  1713  in  y®  79  year  of 
his  Age. 

110  Allin.  Here  lyes  the  body  of  John  Allin  who  de¬ 
ceased  the  20“'  of  April  1712  in  y®  24  year  of  bis 
age. 

111  Poor.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Poor,  relict  of  Mr.  Peter  Poor,  who  died  Sep  7  1813 
aged  64. 

112  Frye.  In  Memory  of  Colonel  James  Frye  who  de¬ 
parted  this  Life  Janr^  the  8“  1776  AEtatis  66. 
While  in  the  Continental  service  supporting  the  In¬ 
dependence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Homo  fuit. 

113  Frye.  Here  lyes  y®  Body  of  ^Irs.  Elizabeth  Frye 
Consort  to  Coll  James  Frye  who  departed  this  Life 
Decern'  8“  1756  in  y®  43^  year  of  Her  Age. 

114  Frye.  Phebe  Frye,  Dau'  of  Col®  James  Frye  and 
Sarah  his  wife  died  March  10“  1761  aged  2  years 
7  months  &  4  days. 
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115  Frazier.  In  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Frazier,  who 
died  Dec'"  y*  6  1762  in  y®  6***  year  of  her  age. 

116  Frazier.  In  Memory  of  Nath  Frazier  who  died  on 
ye  same  day  his  sister  died  aged  11  months  &  21 
days.  Both  buried  in  this  grave.  Children  of  Mr. 
Nath  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Frazier. 

117  Frazier.  In  Memory  of  Rebecca  Frazier  daughter 
of  Mr.  N  &  Mrs.  E.  Frazier  who  departed  this  Life 
Decern'"  16“*  1762  in  y  third  year  of  her  age. 

118  Stevens.  Here  lyes  what  was  mortal  of  Mrs.  Su¬ 
sannah  Stevens  widow  to  Benjamin  Stevens  Esq 
and  Daug""  of  y®  Rev^  Mr.  Zecbariah  Symmes  of 
Bradford  who  died  July  30*‘‘  1753  in  y®  83  year  of 
Her  Age. 

119  Ingalls.  Sacred  to  the  ^lemory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  In¬ 
galls  wife  of  !Mr.  Jonathan  Ingalls  who  died  Oct 
24  1816  AEt  53. 

120  Raynor.  In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Ann  Raynor  of 
Charlestown  Obt  March  14  1814  AEt  67. 

121  Ingals.  In  Memory  of  Deborah  Ingals  Daut'  of 
Lieut  John  &  INfrs.  Deborah  Ingals  who  died  Nov' 
16  1762  in  y®  S'**  year  of  her  age. 

122  Chickering.  Here  lies  buried  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  wife  of  Capt.  John  Chickering  who  died 

Feb  11  1741  and  in  the  42  year  of  her  age. 

123  Ossood.  Sasanah  Osgood  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Ebenezer  and  Rebekah  Osgood  departed  this  Life 
October  13,  1737  in  the  22'*  year  of  her  age. 

124  Osgood.  Here  lies  buried  the  body  of  !Mrs.  Rebekah 
the  wife  of  In  sign  Ebenezer  Osgood  who  departed 
this  Life  Nov  20  1760  aged  81  daughter  of  the  Rev” 
Mr.  Zachariah  Symmes  first  paster  in  Bradford. 

125  Osgood.  Here  lies  buried  the  Body  of  Insign  Eben¬ 
ezer  Osgood  who  departed  this  Life  January  25  1766 
in  the  81®*  year  of  his  Age. 

126  Frye.  In  ^^lemory  of  ^frs.  Betsy  Frye  wife  of  Cap* 
John  Frye  who  died  July  31,  1813  AE  53, 

Don’t  weep  my  friends  but  dry  your  tears 
Here  I  must  lie  till  Christ  appears 
Then  burst  the  bars  with  sweet  surprise 
And  in  my  Saviours  image  rise. 

(To  he  continued) 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  AND  THE 
LETTERS  OF  ABBOT  KINSMAN  FROM 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  THE  PACIFIC, 

HONG  KONG  AND  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

Contributed  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Kinsman  Munroe 
Inteoductioit 

Abbot  Kinsman  was  the  youngest  son  of  Nathaniel  Kins¬ 
man  and  Rebecca  Chase  Kinsman  and  was  born  in  Macao 
in  October,  1844.  His  father,  as  partner  of  a  New  York 
firm,  went  to  China  with  his  family  in  1843,  and  died  in 
Macao  in  1847.  Abbot  sailed  in  the  ship  Shirley  from 
New  York  with  his  cousin.  Captain  Nathaniel  Brown,  Jr., 
as  master,  August,  1862.  His  diary  and  his  letters,  writ¬ 
ten  to  his  mother  and  his  two  brothers,  run  from  August 
1862  through  June  14,  1864.  Shortly  after  his  last  letter 
was  written,  he  died  at  Iloilo  in  the  Philippines. 

During  the  Spanish  American  War  one  of  our  soldiers 
found  his  gtave  there  and  sent  back  a  photograph  of  it  to 
the  Salem  News. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Brown,  Jr.  was  born  in  1827  and  in 
1852,  married  Eliza  Kinsman  Southwick,  the  niece  of 
Nathaniel  Kinsman.  Like  his  father,  he  followed  the 
sea  as  a  profession  and  became  a  shipmaster.  He  com¬ 
manded  several  fine  vessels,  among  them  the  ships  Swallow 
and  Shirley,  leaving  the  latter  ship  in  San  Francisco  in 
July,  1863,  and  sending  her  to  China  in  command  of  his 
mate.  Captain  John  Mullin  of  Salem.  Captain  Brown 
was  a  member  of  the  Salem  East  India  ^larine  Society 
and  of  the  old  Salem  Marine  Society,  being  the  master  of 
the  latter.  In  the  city  government  he  was  Alderman, 
Mayor  1870-71,  and  City  Treasurer.  He  died  in  1879. 

The  Journal 

Friday  August  15th  1862.  Very  pleasant.  After  bid¬ 
ding  them  all  goodbye  down  at  Staten  Island  Nat  and  I 
came  up  to  New  York  to  go  to  sea.  The  pilot  came  on 
board  about  half  past  eleven  and  at  twelve  we  started,  with 
the  tug  boat  down  the  harbor.  At  three  o’clock  P.M.  the 
(72) 
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pilot  and  the  tug  boat  left  us.  We  had  scarcely  any  wind 
at  all  when  the  pilot  left  us  but  after  the  sun  went  down 
a  fine  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  N.W.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  swell  but  I  did  not  feel  at  all  sea  sick  until  I 
came  down  in  the  cabin  to  turn  in.  We  walked  the  deck 
until  ten  P.M.  and  at  times  it  seemed  as  though  I  was 
walking  on  air.  Saturday  August  16th  39.30.1^.  71.18.W. 
Cloudy  without  much  wind.  My  room  is  on  the  port  side, 
and  last  night  was  on  the  leeward  side,  but  not  withstand¬ 
ing  that,  a  sea  came  bouncing  in  through  the  open  window, 
and  wet  me  and  my  bed  all  over.  I  turned  out  with  some 
difiiculty  as  the  berth  is  some  four  feet  from  the  floor, 
turned  the  matterass  over  and  got  out  a  dry  blanket,  got  in 
again,  and  slept  very  well  all  the  rest  of  the  night  ....  ^Ir. 
May  the  second  mate  and  I  know  several  of  the  same  people 
in  Salem,  and  talking  about  them  wondering  what  they 
were  doing  etc,  made  me  feel  rather  down  in  the  mouth  .... 
I  smoked  a  cigar  today  the  first  one  since  I  have  been  out. 
I  did  not  know  as  I  would  ever  smoke  again  I  felt  so  miser¬ 
able  the  first  two  or  three  days  ....  Tuesday  Aug.  19th  No 
observation.  We  had  a  severe  southerly  gale  and  the  sea 
ninning  very  high.  I  never  wish  to  get  shaken  up  any 
more  than  I  have  been  today.  About  twelve  the  Shirley 
was  hove  to,  under  close  reef  main  topstail.  She  shiped 
a  great  many  heavy  seas  before  she  w^as  hove  to.  I  laid 
on  the  Transome  all  the  morning  thinking  my  last  day  had 
surely  come,  and  that  I  should  repose  my  head  beneath  the 
wave  ....  After  dinner  I  went  on  deck  for  the  first  time 
today.  She  was  still  rising  and  falling  on  immense  waves 
that  seemed  as  though  they  would  swallow  her  up  they 
were  so  high  above  her  deck  ....  Thursday  August  21st 
39.10  N.  58.00  W.  The  sun  came  out  yesterday  and  Xat 
taught  me  how  to  read  the  sextant.  Today  I  took  my  first 
observation  of  the  sun,  and  Capt  said  I  did  very  well,  dif¬ 
fering  only  one  mile  from  him  in  the  altitude.  When  we 
came  down  in  the  cabin  he  taught  me  how  to  work  the 
Latt.  from  the  observation.  I  do  not  yet  know  how  to  work 
the  Long,  but  hope  to  soon.  We  are  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  mv  opinion  of  it  is  ver\^  poor. 

Friday  Aug.  22d,  1862.  37.57  N.  55.09  W.  Pleasant. 
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A  pretty  brisk  fair  wind  sprung  up  last  evening.  I  have 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  sails  today,  but  do  not  know 
what  ropes  belong  to  each  sail. 

Saturday  Aug,  23d  36.08  N.  53.50  W.  Rather  cloudy 
we  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  bow  today  to  take  the  sun  as 
we  were  heading  directly  for  it  at  twelve  o’clock,  when 
it  (is)  taken.  It  seemed  as  though  the  sun  would  never 
begin  to  go  down.  Capt.  and  I  were  tired  of  waiting  so 
left  the  mate  to  take  it.  We  have  had  a  head  wind  all  day. 
I  always  had  an  idea  that  a  ship  could  not  sail  with 
the  wind  ahead.  A  ship  sails  best  when  the  wind  is  on 
her  beam.  Sat  up  with  Mr.  May  the  second  mate,  who 
is  a  young  fellow  from  Salem  until  half  past  eleven,  or 
seven  bells.  The  sea  day  commences  at  twelve  o’clock 
now,  and  ends  the  next  noon.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
watches;  five  of  four  hours  each,  and  two  of  two  hours 
each.  The  latter  two  are  called  the  dog  watches  and  are 
from  four  P.M.  until  eight  P.M.  They  are  to  change  the 
times  of  the  mates  watches.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the 
same  mate  would  have  eight  hours  at  each  night.  Cut  my 
whiskers  off  this  afternoon,  and  it  changed  me  very  much. 

Sunday  Aug.  31st.  This  evening  I  caught  a  pretty 
good-sized  dolphin  and  we  had  it  for  supper.  It  tasted 
good  but  rather  dry  as  all  deep  water  (fish)  do.  There 
was  a  homeward  bound  vessel  in  sight  all  day.  This  morn¬ 
ing  we  could  see  a  water-spout.  Later  in  the  morning 
we  saw  some  porpoise  and  blackfish  in  the  distance.  We 
are  seventeen  days  out  today,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  long. 
Saw  a  great  many  flying  fish.  Saturday  learned  how  to 
work  up  the  longitude  by  dead  reckoning.  That  is  taking 
the  distance  that  she  has  made  during  the  several  hours 
of  the  day  from  the  log  slate  and  working  through,  finding 
the  variation  from  the  different  courses  sailed. 

Sunday  Sept.  7th.  The  moon  was  perfectly  splendid 
tonight.  I  went  up  as  far  as  the  crosstrees  this  evening 
and  the  deck  looked  very  small  from  up  there.  Wednesday 
afternoon  it  began  to  be  squally — in  the  evening  the  light¬ 
ning  was  very  vivid  all  round,  but  more  so  in  the  South. 
It  seemed  as  though  they  must  make  it  about  there  some¬ 
where,  as  they  were  so  abundant  in  giving  it  out. 
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Friday — wind  very  baffling.  Tacked  ship  twice.  I 
have  been  aloft  only  as  far  as  the  mizzen  top  which  is  the 
first  landing  from  the  deck.  Threw  a  bottle  over  today 
with  the  Latt.  and  Long,  sealed  up  in  it,  from  which  ship, 
etc.  Soon  after  dinner  signalized  the  Swedish  Barque 
Digden.  Gave  her  our  name  and  asked  her  to  report  us. 
It  was  quite  a  novelty  to  me  to  see  signalizing.  It  is  done 
by  different  kinds  of  flags  which  are  numbered,  and  against 
these  numbers  in  the  signal  book  are  different  sentences 
most  likely  to  come  of  use  at  sea. 

Monday  8th — Took  the  S.E.  trade  today  and  are  going 
along  nicely  ....  The  first  Sunday  out  it  did  not  seem  at 
all  like  this  day ;  but  now  it  does  for  Capt.  &  I  read  our 
Prayer  books  and  keep  more  quiet  than  week  days. 

Saturday  Jan.  2d  1863 — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
written  in  my  journal  ....  New  Year’s  day  passed  about 
the  same  as  any  other  day.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  down 
below  decks  and  helped  pass  up  water.  While  I  was  down 
there,  she  put  the  T.  S.  Forecastle  under  water,  and 
washed  two  men  that  were  up  there  down  on  deck  ....  As 
we  are  within  a  few  days  sail  of  San  Francisco  with  a 
fair  wind,  we  are  anxious  to  arrive.  The  nearer  we  get 
the  more  desirous  of  arriving  I  am.  This  evening  for 
the  first  time  I  saw  a  lunar  bow,  it  was  not  very  distinct. 

Sunday,  Jan.  4th — We  walked  deck  two  hours.  After 
dinner  wrote  and  sat  in  the  T.  S.  F.  a  while,  then  came 
in  and  finished  “Adam  Bede.”  I  didn’t  like  the  ending 
much.  I  saw  a  whale  this  morning.  Weather  as  mild  as 
summer.  Beautiful  evening.  Full  moon.  I  wish  we 
could  get  a  breeze  and  arrive  before  this  moon  is  gone  .... 
One  hundred  and  forty  two  days  out  today.  These  last 
two  weeks  have  seemed  like  months  to  me.  I  dread  to 
hear  the  war  news  when  we  arrive  ....  The  sight  of  a 
female  will  be  good  for  sore  eyes.  Capt.  says  he  hopes  we 
shall  see  one  before  next  Sunday  night.  I  am  sure  I  do, 
though  I  wish  they  might  be  friends  instead  of  strangers. 
Jan.  5th  Monday.  Last  night  a  few  moments  before  twi¬ 
light  a  little  breeze  sprung  up. 

So  good  ship  go. 

For  a  fair  wind  on  you  doth  blow; 
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That  we  may  the  sooner  hear  from  our  friends, 

Which  for  a  long  absence  may  make  amends. 

Jan  7th  Wednesday — ^Weather  pleasant  but  the  motion 
of  the  ship  very  unpleasant,  as  she  rolls  very  much.  Things 
at  dinner  table  today  were  playing  Isaac  &  Josh  even 
though  they  were  chocked.^  Soup  poured  out  of  the  tureen 
as  though  someone  were  tipping  (it)  .  .  .  Saw  two  birds 
sitting  in  the  water  last  night.  They  were  whistling  and 
for  all  the  world  it  sounded  like  Yankee  Doodle.  A  sailor 
went  down  in  a  bowline  today  and  knocked  in  the  Horse 
plugs,  and  while  I  was  out  there  seeing  him  do  it,  we  went 
by  a  wooden  spar,  very  near  all  covered  with  barnacles. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  any  drift  wood  since  we  have 
been  out.  It  seems  like  getting  in  now,  getting  her  eyes 
open — Hawser  holes. 

Jan.  8th.  This  morning  got  the  anchors  over  the  sides 
— fished  them — and  a  good  job  it  was  too.  After  that 
got  sixty  fathoms  of  cable  up.  After  the  chain  w’as  put 
out  and  made  fast  to  the  anchor,  we  were  pulling  in  the 
slack  when  the  rope  broke  and  down  we  went  on  deck. 
.  .  .  I  got  a  ducking  full  and  from  “Old  Nep”  about 
two  weeks  ago,  while  sitting  on  “Chip’s”  bench.'  J an  9th 
It  looks  like  getting  there  now  as  we  are  only  about  sixty 
miles  from  “Farlones”  Ils,  which  are  somewhere  near  28 
miles  from  “Frisco.”  I  can  hardly  realize  that  tomorrow 
we  may  hear  from  home  .  .  .  Put  a  lantern  over  the  bow 
tonight — have  not  had  one  over  before,  since  leaving  J^ew 
York. 

Jan  lOth  Saturday.  Took  a  pilot  this  morning  at  four 
o’clock.  He  told  Capt.  he  stood  in  pretty  boldly.  Faral- 
lon  light  bore  X.W.  from  us,  and  Capt.  said  he  expected  to 
see  it  bearing  X.E.  Were  not  able  to  get  in  on  account  of 
light  winds  and  calm.  Jan.  11th  Sunday.  Let  go  the 
anchor  this  morning  at  four,  hove  it  up  again  at  eight. 
Came  to  anchor  off  X.  point  dock  at  twelve.  Went  ashore 
in  a  boat  with  Capt.  and  Mr.  Allen.  Went  and  got  our 
letters,  and  came  aboard  ship  which  was  lying  along  side 

1  “Chocked”  fastened  so  they  would  not  roll. 

2  “Chip’s  bench”  Chips — the  ship’s  carpenter,  the  name 
always  used  for  the  carpenter  on  shipboard. 
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the  wharf  towards  evening  and  had  something  to  eat.  How 
good  it  did  seem  to  eat  some  fresh  meat.  12ih  Monday. 
George  Chase  was  aboard  this  morning  and  was  glad  to  see 
us — Went  up  to  dine  with  him  at  four  and  had  a  first 
rate  time.  He  has  a  nice  wife  ....  13th  Went  to  call  on 
Mr.  Cook  &  wife  with  Nat  this  evening.  George’s  wife 
was  there  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shreve  ....  Mr.  Noyes  left  a 
note  requesting  me  to  come  and  dine  with  his  family  this 
evening  I  went  and  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  He  has 
a  very  pretty  daughter. 

16t1i  Friday.  Nat  &  I  went  out  to  Ben  Howards  and 
passed  the  evening  by  invitation,  and  had  a  high  old  time. 
There  is  a  young  lady  staying  there  by  the  name  of  Lotty 
Brown  and  a  very  nice  young  lady — nth  Saturday.  In  the 
afternoon  found  Mr.  Gillespie  an  old  friend  of  Mother’s 
in  China.  He  asked  me  to  come  and  take  Tiffen  with  him¬ 
self  and  wife  tomorrow.  I  am  going.  18th  Sunday — 
Started  for  Mr.  Noyes’s.  Miss  Lizzie  &  I  walked  to 
church  together  and  heard  Starr  King®  preach.  I  went  to 
Trinity  Church  to  meet  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gillespie.  Walked 
home  with  IMrs.  G.  She  said  that  she  had  held  me  many  a 
time  in  her  arms,  and  it  made  her  feel  quite  old  to  see  me  so 
large.  Their  house  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ship 
and  in  plain  sight  on  a  hill.  19th  Monday — Rained  in 
torrents  this  morning,  P.M. — held  up  and  Nat  &  I  went 
up  in  town  for  a  few  moments,  !^^uddy  as  the  old  Harry. 
20th  Tuesday.  Staid  aboard  all  day.  Some  Chinamen  have 
engaged  passage  over  to  Hong  Kong.  In  the  evening  went 
to  the  theatre  with  Nat  &  George  Chase.  The  play  was  first 
rate.  22d  TJnirsday.  Pierson  Ward^  was  down  here  this 
morning  &  took  Nat  &  I  up  town  in  a  hack.  Carried  one 
of  Nat’s  birds  out  to  George’s  ....  Evening  I  went  with 
!Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Bella  Union,  was  dis¬ 
gusted.  25tJi  went  to  Ben  Howard’s.  Had  a  very  nice 
time.  ]\riss  Lottie  wanted  me  to  give  her  a  photograph 

3  Starr  Kinp — 1824-1864,  an  eminent  Unitarian  clergyman. 
In  1848  he  was  pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street  Church  in  Boston. 
In  1860  he  was  called  to  the  only  Unitarian  Church  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

4  Pierson  Ward,  a  Salem  man  with  the  firm  of  T.  F.  Hunt 
in  Hong  Kong.  Died  in  the  China  Sea  in  1871. 
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I  had  taken  in  Boston,  but  as  it  was  the  only  one  I  had 
left,  I  wanted  to  keep  it.  She  tried  very  hard  to  get  (it), 
but  she  could  not  touch  the  tender  point.  She  is  a  very 
nice  young  lady.  She  gave  me  one  of  her  photographs. 
25th  Sunday.  After  church  Mrs.  S.  introduced  me  to 
Mrs.  Watkins,  another  friend  of  Mother’s  in  China.  She 
wished  me  to  see  her  son  Jim,  who  was  a  playmate  of  Nats 
in  Macao.  26th  Monday.  Went  ashore  to  meet  Jim  Wat¬ 
kins.  At  five  Jim  and  I  walked  up  to  his  house  and  dined 
at  half  past.  They  gave  me  their  photographs  and  one  of 
Mr.  Watkins (  Commodore).  He  was  away.  I  got  up  to 
come  away  about  eight,  but  they  would  not  hear  of  it :  no¬ 
thing  would  do  but  I  must  stay  all  night,  so  I  had  to  of 
course.  Jim  and  I  sat  and  talked  until  about  twelve  when 
we  both  turned  into  one  bed.  It  seemed  very  queer  to  get 
into  a  bed.  Jim  and  I  walked  into  town  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  after  my  thanking  Mrs.  W  for  her  kindness.  Jim  said 
he  wished  that  I  could  stay  longer  in  San  Frisco  for  then 
he  could  introduce  me  to  some  of  the  girls  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance.  Came  aboard  ship  which  had  dropped  some  dis¬ 
tance  down  the  bay,  in  a  hurry  for  I  knew  I  had  been  play¬ 
ing  truant.  Nat  said  I  ought  not  to  have  stayed  for  if  the 
wind  had  been  fair  they  might  have  gone  without  me. 
Went  up  to  George  Chases  to  bid  them  goodbye.  5  P.M. 
came  aboard  ship.  About  nine  Pilot  paid  out  more  chain, 
and  we  were  quite  huffy  to  think  that  he  would  not  take 
us  out.  He  has  too  much  of  the  old  woman  about  him 
(too  careful).  Feh.  3d.  Tuesday.  We  sailed  from  Frisco 
Jany  28th.  Pilot  left  us  about  five  P.M.  Sent  some  let¬ 
ters  back  by  him.  We  have  been  rolling  about  more  or  less 
ever  since  then.  Most  of  the  Chinamen  were  quite  sea¬ 
sick.  I  was  a  little.  Felt  blue  for  three  or  four  days,  at 
the  prospect  of  being  away  from  home  so  long  but  feel  all 
right  again  now.  Feh.  6th  Friday.  Day  before  yesterday 
it  blew  like  fury  at  times,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 
Just  before  eleven  A.  M.  furled  the  T.  S.  Came  down  in 
my  room  and  was  reading  when  it  began  to  rain  in  great 
drops  .  The  rain  stopped  and  I  heard  Capt.  sing  out  in  a 
hurried  tone  of  voice  let  go  Topsail  halliards  fore  and  aft, 
call  all  hands  and  haul  up  the  mainsail.  I  thought  some- 
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thing  must  be  to  pay,  so  ran  on  deck  as  hard  as  I  could 
clippit,  and  saw  a  whirlwind  passing  astern  of  us,  very 
near  .taking  up  the  water  in  the  form  of  spray  as  high 
as  our  main  truck.  Second  mate  and  Capt.  were  as  white 
as  brown  people  can  turn  in  a  minute.  It  shook  us  a  little 
but  as  we  were  out  of  the  worst  of  it,  it  did  us  no  damage. 
He  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  just  as  the  rain  lifted.  Kept  her 
under  three  lower  Topsails  and  foresail  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Low  barometer  indications  of  high  winds  and  Cyclones. 
Wove  ship®  in  the  afternoon  to  S.E.  wove  again  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  and  made  sail.  Feh.  9th  Monday.  Capt.  and  I 
knocked  out  the  stern  windows  this  morning.  It  is  very 
warm  and  pleasant.  Saturday  A.M.  we  were  to  the  West^ 
ward  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  very  quick  run.  Capt. 
never  made  them  in  so  short  a  time  in  any  Clipper  ship 
he  has  been  in.  The  old  Shirley  is  a  P.B.®  and  has  been 
tearing  no  mistake.  Eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  at  times 
more,  all  the  time.  Give  her  a  good  breeze  and  she  will 
go,  for  she  can  carry  sail  longer  than  most  ships,  but  she 
will  not  go  for  any  gentle  zephyrs,  nth  Tuesday.  There 
is  very  little  going  on — The  Chinamen  amused  me  very 
much  at  first  but  not  so  much  now.  There  are  two  big 
bugs  who  have  a  room  in  the  Between  deck,  and  one  of 
them  talks  English  first  rate.  Saturday  last  I  went  up  to 
the  Mizzen  T.  yard  to  try  to  catch  a  booby’^  after  supper, 
but  could  not  comer  it  as  I  was  somewhat  afraid,  and  he 
was  af raider.  We  had  no  !^^onday  this  week  having  left  it 
out,  as  we  crossed  the  Meridian  of  180°.  So  when  I  get 
home  I  can  say,  if  I  don’t  come  back  this  way  again  and 
pick  it  up,  that  I  have  lived  one  day  less  than  a  person  the 
same  age  as  myself.  Friday  20th.  The  other  evening  I 
went  down  Between  decks  and  had  a  splendid  treat  of  Chi¬ 
nese  eatables,  and  topped  off  with  a  splendid  cigar  which 
Quam  Yum  gave  me,  he  is  one  of  the  big  bugs,  and  about 
my  own  age.  Last  night  I  smoked  Opium  only  one  pipe 
full  however,  as  I  did  not  like  the  taste  of  it  much.  One 

5  “Wove  ship”  to  wear,  to  cause  to  go  about  by  putting 
the  helm  up  instead  of  down  as  in  tacking. 

6  Shirley  a  P.  B.  Possibly  for  packet  boat,  noted  for 
speed. 

7  A  tropical  sea  bird. 
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pipe  full  consists  of  one  dram  and  a  spit  out.  There  are 
only  three  regular  opium  smokers  among  the  forty-five  that 
we  have.  Went  out  forhead  with  the  men  last  evening 
and  staid  until  about  eleven.  Oh!  such  yarns  as  sailors 
can  spin.  This  afternoon  I  was  sewing  on  a  sail  when  we 
passed  a  large  spar.  It  must  have  come  from  some  ship 
as  there  are  no  currents  likely  to  bring  it  here  from  the 
land.  March  7th  Saturday  Lots  of  birds  flying  round, 
caught  one  but  let  it  go  again.  Caught  a  bird  (off  of)  the 
boat  and  brought  it  down  in  the  cabin  on  my  finger  to  show 
Nat.  Carried  it  on  deck  again  and  was  considering  which 
way  I  would  kill  it,  when  away  it  flew. 

Ship  Shirley  Feby  25th  1863 
Wednesday  afternoon 
Long.  157°  20  E.  Latt.  17°  18  W 
My  dear  Mother  and  Brothers 

We  are  now  more  than  half  way  from  “Frisco”  to  Hong 
Kong.  We  were  ten  days  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
passed  between  the  most  northern  two.  A  very  quick  pas¬ 
sage.  Nat  never  made  them  in  less  than  ten  days  in  any 
clipper  ship.  When  the  pilot  left  we  had  a  stunning  breeze 
which  lasted  us  to  the  Islands.  Wind  has  been  dead  aft  or 
a  little  on  the  quarter  all  the  time  ....  I  should  not  be  able 
to  write  much  as  I  was  so  warm  when  I  sat  down,  and  have 
not  cooled  off  yet.  It  is  as  warm  here  now  as  it  is  at 
home  the  first  part  of  July  ....  Nat  and  I  have  played 
cribbage  a  great  deal  since  we  came  out  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ....  The  chinamen  are  a  source  of  much  amuse¬ 
ment  to  me.  I  go  down  between  decks  sometimes  and 
talk  pigeon  English  to  them,  and  most  of  them  understand 
quite  well.  One  of  the  gentlemen  Chinamen  talks  English 
very  well,  he  is  a  young  fellow  about  my  age,  and  has 
been  to  school  in  “Frisco”  and  sometimes  he  gets  me  into 
his  room  and  feeds  me  high.  It  surprised  him  to  see  me 
eat  with  chop  sticks  so  well.  I  have  smoked  opium  once, 
there  are  only  two  draws  in  a  pipe  and  that  is  all  I  smoked. 
It  had  no  effect  on  me,  but  I  don’t  like  the  taste  of  it  much. 
There  are  only  three  regular  opium  smokers  on  board,  and 
two  of  these  are  as  thin  and  pale  as  Chinamen  can  look. 
The  other  one  has  not  smoked  long  he  says.  They  get  up 


SHIP  SHIRLEY 

Stone,  Silsbee  &  Pickman,  owners,  Nathaniel  Brown,  master 
From  a  painting  by  a  Chinese  artist,  owned  by  the  Peabody  Museum 
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the  greatest  messes  to  eat  that  I  ever  saw.  They  furnish 
every  thing  but  wood  and  water. 

Saturday  March  7th.  Since  I  last  wrote  we  have  passed 
Farallon  Island,  one  of  the  Marrion  Islands.  We  went 
within  four  miles  of  it.  The  one  next  south  of  it  is  forty 
miles  off  but  still  we  could  see  it.  They  are  volcanic 
islands  and  one  of  the  ones  we  passed  we  could  see  the 
courses  where  perhaps  the  lava  had  once  poured  down.  I 
sketched  it. 

March  17th  Tuesday.  We  are  now  in  Hong  Kong  Harbor 
where  we  arrived  last  Sunday.  We  have  been  on  shore 
once  ....  Nat  and  I  went  up  to  Augustin  Heard  &  Co.® 
house  and  saw  Mr.  Parker,  one  of  the  firm,  Thomas  Hunt’s, 
the  consul’s  and  one  or  two  other  places.  We  took  a  pilot 
Saturday  morning  and  came  to  anchor  that  night  about 
seven  miles  from  here.  The  Sampans  were  a  great  curios¬ 
ity  to  me.  We  have  one  for  the  ship’s  use.  Took  the 
Sampan  before  we  hove  up  that  morning.  The  pilot  did 
not  seem  to  savey  very  well  but  Sam  did  and  was  consider¬ 
able  assistance  in  getting  the  ship  in.  (From  his  Diary) 
Sampans  were  around  thicker  than  hops.  We  took  one  for 
the  ship’s  use,  a  bully  old  fellow,  the  owner  of  it  is  too. 
He  has  a  son  who  speaks  very  good  English,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  they  all  live  in  the  sampan.  Coming  up  a  China  wo¬ 
man  came  aboard  and  wanted  our  clothes  to  wash.  She 
came  aboard  next  day  and  we  let  her  have  them.  She’s 
pretty  good  looking.  Sunday  the  day  we  got  in  we  did  not 
go  on  shore  but  went  Monday.  (Letter  continued).  18th 
Went  ashore  last  night  and  dined  at  Mr.  Heard’s  house. 
There  were  only  five  of  us  all  together  and  oh !  such  style. 
Far  too  much  for  my  comfort,  entirely.  I  had  a  very 
pleasant  time  all  things  considered.  (Diary)  Wednes¬ 
day  I  went  to  dine  at  Mr.  Endicott’s®  or  Thomas  Hunt’s.^® 
Nat  did  not  go.  I  had  the  most  miserable  time  I  ever 
had  at  any  place  in  my  life.  (Letter  continued)  23rd 
We  are  going  back  to  San  Francisco  and  are  to  take  three 

8  A  firm  established  about  1840  after  Mr.  Heard  left  Rus¬ 
sell,  with  offices  at  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. 

9  With  T.  F.  Hunt  firm. 

10  Firm  of  auctioneers  and  ship  chandlers  on  Pedlar’s 
wharf,  Hong  Kong. 
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hundred  Chinamen  passengers.  I  would  like  to  come  home 
when  we  get  back  there  if  the  ship  has  no  definite  prospect 
of  coming  home  .  .  .  .  jKlat  and  I  talk  of  going  up  to  Macao 
this  week  sometime.  Day  before  yesterday  I  went  ashore 
with  Nat  in  the  afternoon  and  went  up  to  Mr.  Heard’s 
house.  There  Nat  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Charles  Rantoul, 
brother  of  Robert  Rantoul  in  Salem.  He  used  to  be  up  at 
Shang  Hae  but  left  there  on  account  of  sickness  and  is  now 
here  doing  a  little  business  for  himself.  He  asked  me  if 
I  did  not  want  to  walk  up  on  the  peak  with  him  which  is 
a  mountain  nearly  eighteen  hundred  feet  high,  back  of 
Hong  Kong.  We  started  accompanied  by  two  chairs,  & 
after  walking  a  short  distance,  we  got  in  to  ride  a  little 
way  before  it  became  too  steep  for  them  to  carry  us.  After 
going  a  little  way  farther  my  chair  began  to  fall  behind 
his  and  at  last  they  set  me  down  and  I  jumped  out  and  ran 
along  to  his  chair  which  was  some  distance  ahead,  set  down 
also  by  his  order  but  not  from  fatigue  as  mine  were.  We 
walked  all  the  rest  of  the  way  up  followed  by  his  chair 
only,  as  we  sent  mine  back.  My  two  fellows  were  puffing 
and  blowing  like  steam  engines,  and  his  two  men  were  not 
out  of  wind  at  all,  regular  old  plodders.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  top  there  was  a  most  magnificent  view,  we  could  see 
all  round  the  island  way  off  to  sea.  There  was  a  nice  house 
up  there  and  signal  pole  where  ships  are  signalized,  down 
to  the  city  when  they  are  coming  in.  We  went  down  the 
other  side  and  back  into  the  city  round  the  Southern  point 
of  the  island.  I  had  a  first  rate  time  and  like  Mr.  Rantoul 
very  much.  I  like  him  better  than  any  person  I  have  been 
introduced  to  here  yet.  He  said  that  he  knew  Willie  very 
well  but  did  not  know  Nat.^*  Yesterday,  Sunday,  Nat 
and  I  were  aboard  the  Storm  King  all  day,  to  visit  Capt. 
Callaghan,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  Friday  27th. 
Day  before  yesterday  the  English  mail  steamer  arrived  and 
brought  no  letters  for  us  ... .  All  the  Americans  here  think 
that  our  country  has  gone  to  the  — .  We  heard  a  few  days 
ago  by  way  of  England  that  blockades  at  Mobile  and 
Charleston  have  been  driven  away,  but  we  hope  it  is  only 
an  English  lie.  There  are  a  great  many  Englishmen  here 

11  Abbot  Kinsman’s  brothers. 
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who  of  course  are  seoesh  and  print  only  secesh  papers.  Yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  I  went  ashore  and  went  to  Mr.  Heard’s 
house  and  found  Mr.  Rantoul  in  his  room.  Sat  down  and 
talked  about  an  hour  and  then  went  to  walk.  Got  back 
from  walk  about  six  and  then  came  aboard  ship  (in  the 
sampan).  It  was  blowing  fresh,  and  when  we  put  both 
sails  in  her,  she  layed  over  and  skipped  through  the  water 
I  tell  you.  A  gentleman  here  told  me  that  I  would  feel 
unsafe  in  a  Sampan  for  some  time,  when  it  blew  fresh, 
but  I  have  not  felt  unsafe  yet,  and  I  have  been  in  her  when 
she  has  laid  over  as  much  as  they  will  unless  they  turn 
over. 

28th  Saturday.  iN’at  and  I  went  ashore  this  afternoon 
and  went  into  some  china  shops.  Xat  received  a  letter 
from  Ben  Stone^^  today  stating  that  we  were  to  go  to  Man¬ 
ila,  but  it  too  late  now,  for  we  have  got  a  good  deal  of  cargo 
in  for  S.  F.  If  we  had  received  it  on  our  arrival  we  should 
have  gone  there  and  loaded  for  home.  I  want  to  come 
home,  I  don’t  like  this  place  one  bit.  Write  me  to  S.  F. 
what  I  shall  do  please.  29th  Sunday  It  don’t  seem  much 
like  the  day  for  ships  are  loading,  painting,  etc,  all  the 
same  as  a  week  day.  Thirtieth  Monday  Have  been  up 
on  deck  looking  at  a  Barque  that  came  in  just  after  supper 
and  ran  in  among  us  vessels,  so  as  not  to  allow  us  to  swing 
with  the  tide  without  coming  in  collision.  The  China  pilot 
did  not  know  any  better,  I  suppose.  I  have  been  looking 
at  her  clear  herself,  that  is  get  out  where  she  can  swing 
clear.  After  we  had  been  here  about  a  week  an  English 
ship  came  in  and  anchored  quite  near  us.  For  several  days 
all  went  right  but  at  last  she  ran  foul  of  us,  but  fortunately 
in  the  day  time.  It  made  them  some  trouble  but  did  not 
us  much.  She  came  into  us  twice  that  day  and  the  next. 
The  first  time  he  had  to  unship  his  spanker  boom  ....  I 
wish  I  could  have  received  some  letters  from  you  before 
this  mail  went  but  never  mind.  We  shall  go  up  to  Macao 
pretty  certain  this  week.  It  seems  queer  to  me  sometimes 
that  I  am  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  from  you  .... 
I  believe  the  reason  of  my  feeling  homesick  here  is  because 

12  Probably  the  owner  of  the  Shirley  or  agent  for  the 
owner. 
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I  have  had  no  letters.  Give  my  love  to  all  enquiring 
friends  and  believe  me  as  ever 

Affectionately 
Abbot  Kinsman 

Hong  Kong  April  12th/63 
Sunday 

My  dear  Mother, 

I  sent  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  via  S.  F.  directed  to  Willie, 
and  one  previous  to  that  by  mail  to  you  ....  In  the  one 
to  Willie  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  them  (letters). 
Yesterday  the  English  mail  arrived  and  I  went  ashore  and 
got  some  letters  for  Nat,  and  one  for  the  mate,  but  none 
for  my  self,  and  I  tell  you  didn’t  I  feel  badly.  I  never 
felt  so  before  at  not  receiving  letters  ....  I  have  given  up 
now  until  the  next  English  mail  comes  in,  which  will  be 
in  two  weeks.  The  S.  E.  steamer  Robert  Low  is  now  out 
forty  three  days.  What  is  the  use  in  having  steamers  if 
they  can’t  come  over  in  less  time  than  sailing  vessels.  The 
Scotland’s  last  passage  across  here  was  forty  days.  But  I 
won’t  scold  any  more  but  tell  you  about  our  junket  down 
to  Macao.  We  started  from  here  at  one  o’clock  p.m.  Satur¬ 
day  and  arrived  there  at  half  past  five  after  having  quite 
a  pleasant  passage  though  it  did  rain.  Nat  and  self  went 
ashore  in  a  Tanker  boat  with  the  rain  coming  down  in  tor¬ 
rents.  Capt  Haskell  invited  us  to  come  and  dine  at  his 
house  at  seven,  so  we  went,  and  had  quite  a  pleasant  time. 
He  is  Capt.  of  one  of  the  Canton  boats.  The  company  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  wife  of 
one  of  the  partners  of  Thomas  Hunt’s  house.  Mr.  Fear- 
on  partner  in  A.  Heard’s  house  and  a  friend  of  his  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  Pierson  Ward,  Nat  and  self.  About 
eleven  went  back  to  the  Royal  house  where  we  stayed,  and 
turned  in.  We  got  up  at  six  and  went  on  a  wild  goose 
chase  to  find  the  English  burying  ground,  but  could  not 
find  the  one  where  Father  is  buried.  So  came  back  to  the 
hotel  took  two  chairs  and  started  again.  This  time  we 
found  it.  The  picture  you  have  at  home  looks  very  much 
like  the  grave  but  not  exactly.  There  are  two  sisters  buried 
one  on  each  side  of  him.  The  name  I  do  not  remember. 
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I  took  some  sprigs  from  the  tree  hanging  over  the  grave, 
and  two  leaves  from  a  little  one  in  front  of  it,  which  we 
suppose  was  the  one  Xat  Andrew  had  planted.  I  should 
have  taken  more  but  the  little  thing  had  but  about  four 
on  it.  The  grave  yard  is  fixed  up  once  a  year,  and  is  to  be 
fixed  up  again  shortly.  It  looked  quite  well  when  I  was 
there.  After  staying  there  some  time  w^e  went  into  Cam- 
oens  garden  which  is  next  it.  Evening.  \Yhen  we  came 
away  from  there  we  gave  the  chairmen  directions  to  take 
us  to  A.  Heard’s  house,  but  did  not  go  directly  there  as  we 
exjiected  to,  as  we  thought  they  understood  where  to  go, 
but  were  toted  all  round,  set  down  at  Josh  houses  and 
asked  to  go  in  but  did  not  as  we  were  late  for  Yfr.  Fearon’s 
breakfast  then.  I  forgot  to  say  that  he  invited  us  to  come 
and  stay  with  him  but  afterwards  found  that  there  were  ac¬ 
comodations  but  for  three,  so  that  Xat  and  myself  thought 
it  best  to  stay  together  at  the  hotel.  We  arrived  there 
safely  at  last.  After  breakfast,  which  was  an  eleven  o’clock 
'  one,  I  went  to  call  on  Mr.  Xye  with  Mr.  Haskell,  having 

heard  that  he  requested  to  see  me,  as  claiming  to  be  an 
old  friend  of  yours.  I  asked  him  about  the  house  we  lived 
\  in,  if  I  could  go  in  and  see  it  and  as  much  as  asked  him 

to  go  with  me.  We  were  going  out  of  his  gate  as  Xat  was 
coming  in,  I  introduced  them  and  we  three  proceeded  on 
our  way.  Went  all  over  the  house  but  he  could  not  tell 
about  the  rooms,  which  was  w’hich,  he  said,  “well  really 
I  can’t  tell  which  were  used  as  sleeping  rooms  or  which 
was  the  dining  room,  for  there  have  been  so  many  people 
living  here  since  that  I  have  got  confused.”  I  knew  the 
house  the  minute  that  I  saw  it  from  the  steamlx>at  .... 
After  we  got  through  our  walk  it  w’as  w’ell  into  the  after¬ 
noon  and  then  we  went  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  old 
fellow,  admired  his  pictures  and  came  away.  He  gave  me 
a  Photograph  of  a  painting  that  he  has  of  Washington  for 
you  ....  A  great  many  things  he  asked  me  to  say  to  you, 
I  don’t  remember  them,  for  they  did  not  amount  to  much. 
That  evening  Xat  and  I  walked  on  the  Praia  a  little  while 
and  then  went  to  bed.  Started  from  there  at  9  o’clock 
Monday  A.M.  and  arrived  here  at  one.  I  have  invitations 
to  go  considerably,  but  I  don’t  care  to  go  and  therefore 
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don’t.  I  had  a  great  deal  rather  stay  aboard  ship.  I  had 
received  more  letters  by  the  last  mail.  I  should  have  been 
able  to  write  more,  most  likely  but  there  is  not  much  to 
write  about  Hong  Kong  ....  I  wish  we  were  off  for  I  am 
tired  of  it.  I  know  that  you  will  all  say  that  I  ought  to 
write  longer  letters  from  out  here  where  everything  must  be 
so  new  to  me.  But  it  does  not  seem  new  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
been  here  all  my  life.  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  be  at  home, 
and  that’s  the  amount  of  it  I  expect.  Capt  Callaghan 
told  me  if  I  would  go  to  Liverpool  with  him  he  would  give 
me  my  passage,  and  then  we  would  go  home  together,  he 
said,  but  I  am  not  going.  —  I  must  close  now — I  wish  I 
could  have  written  a  longer  and  pleasanter  letter  but  it 
will  have  to  do  this  time.  With  much  love  my  dear  dear 
mother  I  remain  thy  loving  son 

Abbot  Kinsman 

(Diary)  April  16  Kat  and  self  have  been  on  board  of 
Capt  Callaghan  a  great  many  times  and  went  again  to¬ 
night  to  a  dinner  party.  Henry  Endicot,  Pearson  Ward, 
Fred  Stone,  Mr.  Tillinghan,  Capt  Barstow,  Nat  and  self 
were  there  and  (had)  a  jolly  good  time.  Mr.  Tillinghast 
says  he  has  heard  R.C.K.  spoken  of  a  great  many  times. 
He  was  brought  up  in  Philadelphia  and  knows  the  Parishes 
very  well ....  Went  ashore  again.  Went  to  Messrs  Whit¬ 
more  Cryder  &  Co.  to  thank  them  for  sending  my  letter 
up  to  Mr.  Heard’s  house  from  W’^illie.  26th  Sunday  Capt 
Callaghan  came  aboard  here  soon  after  tea.  His  sampan 
man  and  ours  are  brothers.  We  were  down  in  the  cabin, 
when  the  three  sampan  girls  came  on  deck  and  looked  down 
the  skylight.  The  two  from  Capt  C’s  and  the  one  from 
ours  whose  name  is  Aloy,  and  a  very  pretty  girl  ....  Aloy 
gave  me  a  chow  chow  bowl  and  a  pair  of  chop  stocks.  All 
the  China  passengers  are  on  board,  and  oh !  such  a  noise 
as  they  do  make  jabbering.  27th  Monday  At  four  o’clock 
this  morning  got  under  way.  The  sampan  left  us  about 
eight.  May  12th  After  supper  Nat  and  I  were  walking 
deck  and  it  was  dead  calm.  I  was  just  thinking  how  nice 
it  would  be  to  have  a  swim  and  looking  over  the  stern  saw 
a  shark.  Got  the  shark  hook,  baited  it  and  caught  him. 
Cut  him  open  and  found  he  had  nothing  in  him.  I  never 
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saw  anything  so  tenacious  of  life  as  they  are.  After  he 
was  cut  open  and  the  back  bone  separated  from  the  flesh, 
he  swung  round  in  a  manner  and  with  a  force,  that  no 
one  seemed  to  want  to  get  in  the  way  of  it.  He  was  about 
five  feet  long.  Gave  it  to  the  Chinamen.  May  6th  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Soon  after  breakfast  one  of  the  men  was  washed 
overboard  from  the  head,  hove  too  lowered  a  boat  and 
picked  him  up.  He  was  some  distance  from  the  ship. 
23rd  Saturday.  It  is  getting  to  be  quite  cool  now  as  we 
get  farther  north.  Day  before  yesterday  I  caught  some 
Portguese  men  of  war,  and  some  inhabited  shells,  the  latter 
were  very  beautiful  when  first  caught  and  examined  with 
a  microscope.  All  round  the  mouth  of  the  shell  on  the  out¬ 
side  is  a  part  of  the  fish  which  constitutes  the  beauty,  it 
is  a  sort  of  a  pinkish  color  the  shell  is  of  a  slatish  white, 
and  underneath  all  are  great  numbers  of  air  vessels  on 
which  the  creature  floats.  The  Portguese  need  no  descrip¬ 
tion  they  are  simply  an  oval  flat  flsh  with  a  sort  of  sail 
running  triangularly.  There  are  great  quantities  of  them, 
some  are  white  and  some  blue.  I  caught  them  with  a  net 
Sam  made  me  in  H.K.  29th  Friday  Oh !  dear,  shall  we 
never  get  a  fair  wind  ....  All  day  yesterday  a  seal  was 
playing  round  the  ship,  and  after  supper  iN’at  had  a  shot  at 
him  with  his  revolver.  The  first  shot  went  within  about 
two  feet  of  him.  He  shook  his  head  at  us  and  then  dove. 
Had  another  shot  at  him  under  the  stern,  which  seemed 
as  if  it  must  have  struck  him,  but  he  appeared  about  five 
minutes  afterwards  way  astern,  and  seemed  to  be  all  right. 
His  head  was  quite  small  and  appeared  to  have  ears  mak¬ 
ing  it  look  very  much  like  a  Black  and  Tan  terrior  dog’s 
head.  I  never  saw  such  an  one  before.  Today  at  noon 
there  were  two  whales  in  sight  one  black  and  one  white. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  birds  round  now  at  nightime 
and  make  a  tremendous  noise.  The  Chinamen  picked  up 
a  row  today  and  were  going  to  whip  chops  (chips?).  Had 
one  in  irons  the  other  day  for  stealing  beef.  Thursday 
11th  June.  We  have  had  foggy  weather  now  for  a  week 
and  have  hardly  had  one  good  observation.  We  have  how¬ 
ever  a  fair  wind  now  ....  July  6th.  We  arrived  the  25th 
of  June,  came  into  the  wharf  Monday  after.  Went  out  to 
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Ben  Howard’s  house  the  same  Monday  and  had  a  good 
time.  Miss  Lottie  was  very  agreeable  indeed.  Day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday  was  the  JttJi  I  went  around  with  George 
Fabens  and  Haskell  in  the  morning,  and  went  wdth  Mr. 
Mullin  in  the  evening  to  see  the  Fireworks.  Yesterday 
Sunday  I  went  to  church  with  ^liss  Lottie  Brown  and  after 
going  home  with  her  went  out  to  the  Watkins.  Stayed 
until  5  P.M.  Came  aboard  with  damned  sore  heels  .  .  . 

Hong  Kong,  Nov.  14th,  1863 
My  dear  Mother,  I  have  not  commenced  a  letter  to  you  be¬ 
fore,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  had  nothing  under  the  sun 
to  write  about  ....  Everything  is  very  monotonous,  go 
ashore  and  come  off  aboard,  and  sometimes  go  off  aboard 
some  other  ship,  as  I  did  today.  After  I  had  been  on 
shore  a  few  moments  this  morning,  Capt.  Creesy  asked  me 
to  go  afloat  with  him,  that  is  go  aboard  on  his  ship.  I 
accepted  his  invitation  for  a  change  and  had  quite  a  pleas¬ 
ant  visit.  He  lives  in  Wenham  when  at  home,  and  the 
other  day  scraped  acquaintance  with  me,  by  asking  if  he 
had  not  seen  me  in  Salem,  what  my  name  is,  etc.  He  is 
quite  a  jolly  old  bird  and  this  afternoon  I  staid  to  dinner 
he  called  a  Chinaman  into  the  Cabin  and  gave  him  a  big 
galvanic  shock.  It  was  fun  in  the  extreme  I  tell  you  to 
see  the  fellow  twich,  at  first  he  said  “no,  no”  but  could  not 
speak  after  it  got  going,  until  we  stopped  grinding.  Then 
he  said  “J — ”  and  ran  out  of  the  Cabin  as  fast  as  he  could 
for  fear  he  would  have  to  take  another  one. 

Capt.  Sewall  is  here  you  know  him  he  was  down  on 
board  ship  in  New  York  one  day  with  Nat  when  you  and 
Eliza  were  there.  He’s  a  mighty  nice  man  and  I  like  him 
exceedingly.  He  came  up  here  passenger  in  a  ship  from 
Melbourne  and  thinks  of  going  home  and  is  very  desirous 
that  I  should  go  with  him,  across  from  here  to  Frisco,  in 
sailing  ship,  and  from  there  in  Steamer.  I  don’t  think  I 
shall  go  though  it  very  enticing,  having  such  a  pleasant 
travelling  companion  as  I  think  he  would  make.  The  mail 
steamer  is  now  at  Singapore  under  going  repairs  as  she 
has  broken  down.  I  can’t  say  I  expect  letters  from  you  by 
her,  as  I  suppose  you  thought  when  the  mail  left  home, 
that  we  were  on  our  way  there.  Though  by  this  time  I 
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hope  you  have  received  my  first  letter  from  here,  informing 
you  of  the  state  of  affairs.  I  have  not  heard  from  Shang- 
hae  yet,  but  hope  to  soon,  and  if  everything  suits  I  think 
I  shall  go  up,  and  by  steamer  too  though  it  does  cost  con¬ 
siderable.  I  don’t  wish  to  go  up  in  a  ship  and  have  to  beat 
up  all  the  way  against  the  X.E.  Monsoon,  I  might  save 
some  money  by  it,  but  there  would  be  five  weeks  time 
gone.  I  can  go  up  in  the  Foh  Kien  in  four  days,  quite  a 
difference.  Saturday  AM.  I  have  a  few  moments  to  fin¬ 
ish  this  letter  to  you  for  tomorrow’s  mail.  I  hope  when 
you  hear  from  me  difinitely  as  to  my  prospects  you  will 
write.  Sugar  is  declining,  or  rather  the  price  of  it  is,  and 
may  go  down  to  limits,  if  so  the  ship  will  probably  come 
home  and  may  bring  me.  So  with  my  best  love  to  you,  my 
dear  Mother, 

I  remain  as  ever 
your  afft.  son 
A.  Kinsman 

PS.  Of  course,  give  my  love  to  the  rest  of  the  household 
and  relations. 

Hong  Kong  Dec.  11th,  1863 
Friday  evening. 

My  dear  Mother, 

I  expect  to  sail  tomorrow  in  the  Daring  for  Manila,  and 
should  have  commenced  this  letter  sooner  if  I  had  had  any¬ 
thing  of  importance  to  write.  Capt.  Hutchinson  of  the 
Malay  has  treated  me  with  great  politeness  since  he  has 
been  here,  has  asked  me  on  board  of  his  ship  a  great  many 
times,  and  I  have  been  a  good  many.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  acquaintances  I  have  made  here.  I  met 
Mrs.  Delano  yesterday  in  the  street  and  she  asked  why  I 
had  not  been  up  to  see  them.  I  told  her  I  was  very  much 
ashamed  of  myself  for  not  having  been,  and  would  try  to 
get  up  there  before  I  went  to  Manila. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  walked  up  on  the  peak  with  Mr. 
Edwards,  partner  in  the  House  of  Peele,  Hubbell  in  Mani¬ 
la.  I  don’t  see  why  hs  should  take  such  a  fancy  to  me. 
I  never  came  across  such  a  walker  in  my  life.  He  is,  I 
should  judge  about  thirty  five  years  of  age,  and  I  have 
heard  since  that  he  is  given  to  athletic  feats.  I  don’t  know 
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what  he  is  over  here  for,  business  transactions  I  suppose. 
My  passage  in  the  Daring  is  twenty  dollars.  I  run  the 
risk  of  being  picked  up  by  the  Alahama}^  as  she  is  in  the 
China  Sea,  somewhere.  She  has  burnt  two  ships  that  were 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Sunday,  bound  home  from 
Manila.  The  names  I  have  forgotten.  It  is  supposed  that 
she  will  not  come  up  this  way  during  the  Monsoon.  The 
Wyoming  is,  or  was  outside  of  Singapore  from  last  ac¬ 
counts.  As  she  went  in,  the  Alabama  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  small  island  from  her.  It  does  seem  a  shame  that 
she  can’t  be  captured,  while  at  anchor,  but  by  the  neutrality 
act  it  can’t  be  did.  It  seems  that  when  the  Wyoming 
went  in  it  was  evening  and  a  boat  went  off  to  her  from 
shore  with  dispatches  thinking  it  was  the  Alabama,,  but 
they  were  mistaken  to  their  cost,  as  the  dispatches  were 
seized.  There  have  been  several  American  ships  gone 
down  the  sea,  and  I  hope  she  won’t  catch  them.  John  Bull 
is  tickled,  and  I  think  the  Alai>ama  gets  so  much  for  every 
American  ship  she  burns,  for  he  profits  by  it.  One  of 
these  days  I  hope  he  will  be  fixed  out  nicely,  and  then  he 
will  laugh  the  other  side  of  his  mouth,  and  we  will  have  the 
laugh  on  our  side.  Oh!  don’t  I  hate  the  Englishmen  as 
a  general  thing.  I  do.  I  think  something  must  have  got 
hold  of  the  mail  steamer,  for  she  is  several  days  overdue 
....  Sunday  AM.  The  mail  steam  arrived  this  AM  and 
Capt.  Henry  says  he  shall  sail  tomorrow.  If  there  are 
any  letters  for  me  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  them  before  we  sail. 
Yesterday  afternoon  I  went  to  walk  with  Capt.  Hutchinson 
out  to  the  trotting  park  and  enjoyed  the  walk  very  much. 
Mr.  Edwards  told  me  yesterday  that  I  must  go  out  to  his 
house  when  I  arrived  and  see  his  wife.  He  says  W.  Hunt¬ 
ington^^  is  staying  there.  I  have  carried  all  of  my  things 
aboard  the  Daring  and  now  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  go  myself 
when  she  is  going  to  sea.  I  have  left  my  money  here  with 
Russell  and  Co.,  and  they  have  given  me  an  order  to  draw 
on  them.  I  did  this,  so  if  we  are  taken  not  to  loose  it ...  . 
When  we  came  on  board  Duff  welcomed  me  with  a  purr 
meow,  and  is  continually  jumping  up  in  my  lap  while  I 


13  Famous  Confederate  ship. 

14  With  Peele,  Hubbell  &  Co.  in  Manila. 
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am  writing.  She  is  the  best  natured  cat  I  ever  saw.  No 
matter  how  much  we  knock  her  about,  she  can’t  stay  away 
from  one  or  other  of  us  more  than  two  minutes  at  a  time, 
unless  she  is  asleep.  Capt.  don’t  allow  her  in  his  room 
so  in  the  evening  she  always  comes  in  my  room  and  stays. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Delano  to  tell  Capt.  H.  now, 
that  he  liked  my  ways  and  appearance,  and  if  it  could 
have  been  possibly  arranged  for  me  to  come  into  their  of¬ 
fice,  he  would  have  kept  me  here,  my  private  opinion  is 
that  he  has  not  thought  anything  about  it  ...  .  You  will 
of  course  direct  to  me  at  Manila  care  of  Messrs  Russell  & 
Sturgis.  I  hope  I  shall  succeed  there  and  shall  certainly 
do  the  best  I  can.  I  know  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  my  success  in  obtaining  a  situation.  Please  give  my 
love  to  household  and  friends,  and  with  a  large  share  for 
yourself, 

I  remain  your 
Afft.  son 

A.  Kinsman. 

Manila  December  22nd,  1863. 

Tuesday  Evening 

My  dear  William, 

I  arrived  here  in  the  Daring  last  Saturday  and  should 
have  commenced  a  letter  home  sooner,  had  I  not  been  so 
busy.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  passage  over  of  four  days. 

After  the  Spanish  Officials  had  cleared  out  from  the 
ship,  Capt.  Henry  and  myself  came  ashore  in  a  Banca, 
the  queerest  shaped  things  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  that  I 
ever  saw.  They  are  made  of  a  large  tree,  and  dug  or 
burnt  out.  We  went  directly  to  Messrs.  Russell  &  Stur¬ 
gis’  house  and  saw  the  head  man  Mr.  Green.  He  is  a  very 
queer  sort  of  a  man,  and  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  had  known 
me  for  years,  and  did  not  like  me,  but  I  have  heard  since 
that  that  is  his  way.  He  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Pearson 
who  is  a  very  nice  young  man,  and  who  told  me  I  had 
better  take  my  things  to  the  Hotel  for  the  present,  as  the 
Earth  Quake  had  unsettled  their  place  of  residence.  It 
was  too  late  then  to  do  anything  about  getting  my  things 
out  of  the  ship,  as  they  go  through  the  Custom  House,  and 
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it  was  closed.  I  engaged  my  room  at  this  house  then  and 
there,  and  have  a  very  nice  one  on  the  corner,  so  I  can  look 
into  two  streets.  Sunday.  Capt.  H  and  I  came  ashore 
for  a  short  time,  and  yesterday  I  got  my  things  ashore 
without  any  trouble.  They  only  opened  the  lids  of  two 
of  my  trunks  and  did  not  (ask)  me  to  take  any  thing  out. 
Yesterday  afternoon  I  went  to  Peele  Hubbells  house  and 
saw  Willie  Huntington,  who  was  delighted  to  see  me,  and 
gave  me  an  introduction  to  the  people  of  the  house,  one 
of  whom  is  a  young  Edwards,  brother  in  law  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  the  gentleman  I  met  in  H.  K.  We,  young  Ed¬ 
wards  and  myself,  had  hardly  passed  salutations,  when  he 
said  that  his  sister  told  him  to  bring  me  up  to  their  house 
as  soon  as  I  made  my  appearance.  After  four  o’clock 
when  the  offices  close,  Willie  and  I  took  a  carriage  and 
two  horses  and  drove  round  to  see  the  sights.  Old  ^Manila 
and  new  Manila  have  had  a  great  shaking  up,  but  old 
Manila  seems  to  have  had  the  Avorst  of  it.  Immense  Ca¬ 
thedrals  that  were  in  good  order  before  the  Earthquake 
now  are  scarcely  anything  but  a  heap  of  stones.  A 
greater  portion  of  the  walls  of  them  are  standing,  but  are 
full  of  immense  cracks.  It  must  have  been  awful  while 
it  lasted  though  fifteen  seconds  was  sufficient  to  do  all  this 
damage.  I  can  give  no  kind  of  a  description  that  would 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  destruction.  A  person  in  my  idea 
must  be  on  the  spot.  Eifty  persons  were  killed  in  one  of 
the  Churches.  After  we  had  driven  around  IManila  con¬ 
siderable  we  drove  out  to  ^fr.  Edward’s  house.  I  had  a 
delightful  time.  Mrs.  E.  is  a  lady  treated  me  very  hand¬ 
somely.  She  said  that  a  few  days  before  they  had  been 
thinking  of  who  they  would  invite  to  Christmas  dinner, 
and  they  decided  on  me.  I  feel  highly  honored. 

Today  I  commenced  in  the  office  and  got  along  first  rate. 
Office  hours  are  from  eight  until  four.  I  had  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  piece  of  toast  before  I  started  out  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  at  half  past  nine  A.^f.  they  have  breakfast  at 
the  office,  at  which  time  all  we  understrappers  grub,  and 
then  at  two  we  grub  slightlv  again.  The  time  went  pretty 
long  today  because  I  did  not  have  much  to  do.  When  the 
clock  strikes  four  down  go  the  pens,  and  a  general  scatter- 
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ing.  After  getting  out  I  went  to  see  W.  H.  but  their 
clock  is  slower  than  ours  so  I  did  not  stop  to  bother  him, 
but  came  back  here  to  the  Hotel  and  got  some  dinner.  W. 
came  in  with  me  last  night  and  we  made  a  call  on  some 
very  pretty  girls.  How  I  do  wish  I  knew  how  to  dance. 
There  will  not  be  much  fun  for  me  I  am  afraid  until  I 
can  dance  and  talk  a  little  Spanish,  I  have  picked  up  sev¬ 
eral  words  already  and  think  I  can  learn  to  dance,  when  I 
have  such  pretty  teachers.  The  girls  had  me  up  in  the 
floor  trying  to  teach  me  last  night.  They  don’t  laugh  at 
you  when  you  make  mistakes.  W.  H.  talks  Spanish  like 
everything.  P.  &  H.’s  clerks  are  going  to  have  a  house 
in  town  shortly,  and  I  shall  be  glad,  for  then  I  shan’t  have 
to  spend  my  evenings  alone.  Wednesday  evening.  Young 
Sturgis  came  back  today,  he  has  been  to  the  southerd  of 
Manila  somewhere,  and  came  up  to  my  desk  and  said  it  was 
a  good  four  years  since  he  had  seen  me,  and  was  glad  to  see 
me  in  the  office.  I  don’t  remember  him.  I  had  my  hands 
full  today  at  the  office  and  time  passed  very  quickly.  Mr. 
Green  has  not  spoken  to  me  since  I  commenced  at  the  of¬ 
fice  but  he  has  come  quite  near  my  desk  when  he  (had) 
no  need  to.  A  Mr.  Dudley  seems  to  have  the  most  to  do 
with  me.  !^^v  clothes  are  residing  in  my  trunks  the  same 
as  on  board  ship.  Washing  is  four  cents  a  piece.  I  have 
not  been  here  long  enough  yet  to  find  about  things,  but  in 
my  next  letter  home,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  you  more 
about  the  place.  A  Padre  went  by  my  window  this  evening, 
and  all  the  Spaniards  went  on  their  knees  to  him.  There 
is  an  engineer  staying  in  the  house,  who  comes  in  quite 
often  to  see  me.  The  IMail  closes  tomorrow  and  I  do  not 
dare  to  write  letters  in  the  office  yet.  I  must  close  to¬ 
night.  This  afternoon  I  heard  that  an  American  Man  of 
War  (is)  coming  up  the  Bay.  I  wonder  what  one  it  is. 

Affect.  Brother 
Abbott. 

The  ]\ran  of  War  was  the  Wyomin/f.  Commodore  Mc- 
Dougal  was  at  the  office  this  morning  at  Breakfast. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  Diary  of  George  Templeton  Strong.  Edited  by  Allan 
Nevins  and  Milton  Halsey  Thomas.  1952,  4  vols.,  oc¬ 
tavo,  cloth,  illus.  Xew  York :  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $35.00. 

This  excellent  diary  opens  with  George  Templeton  Strong, 
a  lad  of  fifteen,  a  sophomore  at  Columbia  University  deciding 
that  he  would  keep  a  diary  as  his  life  seemed  to  be  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  exciting  incidents.  He  keeps  this  decision  sec¬ 
ret  and  as  a  result  the  diary  is  an  uncensored,  vivid  and  up 
to  the  minute  account  of  the  life  and  events  of  his  times. 
Even  at  his  early  age,  he  was  a  collector  of  old  books,  a  numis¬ 
matist  and  very  much  interested  in  the  people  and  happenings 
which  go  to  make  up  a  city’s  life.  As  Mr.  Nevins  states 
“Strong  was  an  artist  who  was  consciously  trying  to  render 
his  own  city,  his  own  time,  and  his  own  personality  in  such 
form  that  later  generations  could  comprehend  them,  and  who 
put  painstaking  effort  into  this  task  as  into  everything  else 
that  he  did,  is  clearly  evident.  The  diary  was  plainly  written 
for  posterity  and  the  author  justly  regarded  it — hurried 
though  many  entries  had  to  be — as  one  of  his  public  services. 
The  reader  who  follows  this  great  record  from  1835  to  1875 
will  find  himself  magically  transported  hack  to  a  hygone  re¬ 
public  and  a  bygone  era,  to  witness  a  dramatic  march  of 
events,  and  to  study  a  sweeping  panorama  of  social  and  pol¬ 
itical  change ;  and  he  will  find  that  his  guide  in  this  adventure 
is  one  of  the  most  cultivated,  sincere,  intelligent,  high- 
minded,  and  delightful  gentlemen  that  New  York  ever  pro¬ 
duced.” 

Strong’s  life  covers  the  story  of  New  York  which  grew  from 
250,000  people  to  over  a  million  with  its  fires,  murders,  epi¬ 
demics,  fads  and  daily  hullabaloo ;  the  span  of  political  events 
from  Van  Buren’s  administration  to  Grant’s;  the  account  of 
Columbia  University  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  student,  alumnus 
and  trustee;  the  aspects  of  religion  from  a  man  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  the  affairs  of  his  church;  the  experiences  of  one 
deeply  in  love  with  music  and  the  theater;  and  many  other 
exciting  and  fascinating  incidents. 

Mr.  Strong’s  half  sister  married  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  third 
of  that  name  in  the  great  Salem  family  of  merchants.  Strong 
thought  a  good  deal  of  his  relatives  and  visited  them  frequent¬ 
ly.  A  trip  through  Essex  County  in  1836  elicited  the  follow- 
(94) 
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ing  remarks — “July  28 — Nahant  is  a  beautiful  place,  the  shore 
one  pile  of  rocks  and  crags  of  every  shape,  which  must  pre¬ 
sent  a  superb  appearance  during  a  north-east  gale.  We  spent 
a  couple  of  hours  walking  in  every  direction  and  I  amused 
myself  by  scrambling  hither  and  thither  over  the  rocks,  great¬ 
ly  to  the  dismay  of  my  ‘governor.’  July  29 — We  passed 
through  Charlestown  and  the  cobbling  city  of  Lynn  and 
reached  Salem  (fourteen  miles)  by  a  little  before  nine.  The 
great  lion  of  Salem  is  the  museum  of  its  Marine  Society,  and 
thither  we  went.  Mr.  Pickman  [Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr.] 
is  one  of  the  directors  and  he,  of  course,  procured  us  admis¬ 
sion.” 

Strong  speaks  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  as  “an  American 
poet  about  whom  I  must  learn  more.  Maud  Muller  hits  me 
very  hard.  It’s  a  sign  of  real  power  to  make  familiar  and 
lather  commonplace  names  and  associations  effective.  It’s 
a  good  sign  that  a  man  who  can  write  with  vigor  and  depth 
of  true  feeling  ventures  to  deal  with  matters  of  A.  D.  1855 
and  tries  to  idealize  the  realities  of  our  daily  life.”  Strong’s 
comments  on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  are  more  pungent.  “I 
have  been  reading  Hawthorne’s  Twice-Told  Tales  and  don’t 
like  them.  Great  power,  much  imagination,  fertility  and 
felicity  of  thought  and  diction,  and  occasional  passages  of  real 
beauty.  But  such  a  dismal  series  of  ghostly,  ghastly  charnel- 
house  conceptions  I  never  met  with,  unless  in  the  author  of 
Villona  Corrombona  perhaps.” 

The  editors  have  done  a  fine  job  in  the  selection  of  material 
from  the  over  four  million  words  which  make  up  the  complete 
diary.  The  volumes  are  fully  indexed.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries. 

J.  P.  Maequand  Esquire,  a  Portrait  in  the  Form  of  a  Novel. 

By  Philip  Hamburger.  1952,  114  pp.,  octavo,  cloth. 

Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price,  $2.00. 

Philip  Hamburger  has  created  a  biographical  novel  in  the 
very  essence  and  style  of  one  of  John  Marquand’s  famous 
novels.  Mr.  Marquand  has  lived  a  varied  and  exciting  life. 
He  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  spent  his  boyhood  and  adult 
summers  in  Newburyport,  graduated  from  Harvard,  worked 
for  the  Transcript,  served  in  World  War  I,  worked  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business,  and  wrote  his  first  novel  The  Unspeakable 
Gentleman  in  1922.  Prior  to  The  Late  Mr.  George  Apley, 
he  wrote  mostly  adventure  stories  and  serials  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  other  magazines.  The  success  of  this  novel 
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changed  his  writing  career.  He  has  since  written  very  suc¬ 
cessful  novels  of  contemporary  American  life.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
burger  has  related  Mr.  Marquand’s  reminiscences  in  a  very 
delightful  profile  in  a  series  of  flashbacks.  The  book  will 
please  the  many  Marquand  fans. 

Independent  Schoolmaster.  By  Claude  M.  Fuess.  1952, 
371  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.  Price  $5.00. 

This  autobiography  deals  with  the  life  of  an  outstanding 
biographer  and  educator  connected  with  the  ever-changing  and 
growing  field  of  American  secondary  school  education  and  his 
impact  upon  it.  As  Mr.  Fuess  states  “the  changes  of  the  last 
half  century  in  education  as  well  as  in  scientific  discovery 
have  been  more  far-reaching  than  those  of  the  preceding 
thousand  years.  And  the  movement  is  not  yet  finished !  If 
this  is  true,  the  comments,  however  casual,  of  one  who  saw 
and  participated  in  these  developments  may  be  interesting  not 
only  to  my  fellow  teachers  but  even  to  those  citizens  who  watch 
education  with  a  blending  of  fear  and  hope.  This  volume 
should  reflect  the  growth — if  I  may  call  it  that ! — of  a  school¬ 
master  who  started  in  the  conservative  tradition  and  is  ending 
with  a  passion  for  experimentation  in  the  light  of  new  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Mr.  Fuess  studied  at  Amherst  and  Columbia  and  was 
first  instructor  in  English  for  25  years  and  then  headmaster 
for  15  years  at  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover.  His  autobio¬ 
graphy  is  full  of  delightful  anecdotes  of  his  career  as  an  educa¬ 
tor  and  he  ably  portrays  in  an  inimitable  way  the  outstanding 
men  in  Andover  history  such  as  Harkness,  Cochran  and  Col. 
Stimson.  His  lively  and  appreciative  sketches  of  other  school 
directors  are  unusual.  He  has  written  and  edited  a  long  list 
of  textbooks  and  biographies  among  which  are  The  Story  of 
Essex  County  and  his  latest  Joseph  B.  Eastman.  His  skill 
of  writing  adds  greatly  to  the  fascination  and  enjoyment  of 
every  reader.  Eecommended  to  all  libraries. 

Hawthorne’s  Fiction  :  The  Light  &  The  Dark.  By  Rich¬ 
ard  Harter  Fogle.  1952,  219  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Norman, 
Okla. :  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  Price,  $3.75. 

As  the  title  of  this  new  book  on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  by 
Mr.  Fogle  implies,  he  has  approached  Hawthorne  with  an 
emphasis  on  his  simplicity  and  complexity  and  his  outstanding 
antitheses.  “Hawthorne’s  writing  is  misleading  in  its  sim- 
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plicity,  which  is  genuine  enough  but  tempts  us  to  overlook 
what  lies  beneath.  In  the  end  simplicity  is  one  of  his  gen¬ 
uine  charms — combined  with  something  else.  The  essence 
of  Hawthorne  is,  in  fact,  distilled  from  the  opposing  elements 
of  simplicity  and  complexity.  This  essence  is  a  clear  liquid, 
with  no  apparent  cloudiness.  Hawthorne’s  tone  is  equable, 
‘not  harsh  nor  grating,  but  with  ample  power  to  chasten  and 
subdue.’  He  is  a  unique  and  wonderful  combination  of  light 
and  darkness.”  Mr.  Fogle  has  presented  thought-provoking 
essays  of  ten  of  Hawthorne’s  novels  and  short  stories  includ¬ 
ing  The  Scarlet  Letter,  The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  The  Bli- 
thedale  Romance,  The  Maypole  of  Merry  Mount  and  others. 
The  first  and  last  chapters  appraise  and  discuss  Hawthorne’s 
philosophy.  Recommended  principally  to  the  student  and 
lover  of  Hawthorne. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution.  By  Christopher  Ward.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  John  Richard  Alden.  1952,  2  vols.,  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
$15.00. 

Dr.  Ward  has  written  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  of  the  American  Revolution.  “Its  aim  is  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  war  on  land,  the  campaigns,  battles, 
sieges,  marches,  encampments,  bivouacs,  the  strategy  and 
tactics,  the  hardships,  and  the  endurance  of  hardship.”  Dr. 
Ward’s  use  of  the  personal  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  various 
people  involved  in  the  different  battles  adds  zest  and  drama 
to  the  narrative.  Of  interest  to  readers  in  this  vicinity  will 
be  the  accounts  of  events  such  as  Leslie’s  Retreat  and  of  the 
exploits  of  Essex  County  people  such  as  Col.  Israel  Putnam. 

“Through  six  hours  of  that  night,  [Retreat  from  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Aug.  29-30,  1776]  ‘the  hardy,  adroit,  weather-proof’ 
Marblehead  fishermen  of  Glover’s  regiment  and  Hutchinson’s 
skilled  Salem  fishermen  had  rowed  and  sailed  from  shore  to 
shore.  By  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  9,500  men  and  all 
their  baggage,  field  gnns,  and  horses,  equipment,  stores,  and 
provisions,  ‘even  the  biscuits  which  had  not  been  and  the  raw 
pork  which  could  not  be  eaten,’  were  safe  in  New  York.” 
The  above  quote  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  easy, 
clear-cut  and  informative  style  of  Dr.  Ward.  Mr.  Alden,  who 
did  the  excellent  editing,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Ward,  added 
a  chapter  concerning  the  war  beyond  the  Alleghenies  and 
George  Rogers  Clark.  There  are  detailed  maps,  a  glossary  of 
militarj’  terms  and  an  index.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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John  Wise,  Eaely  American  Democrat.  By  George  Allan 
Cook.  1953,  246  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New  York :  King’s 
Crown  Press,  Columbia  University.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  is  a  long-needed  biography  of  an  outstanding  Essex 
County  preacher  who  left  his  mark  on  history.  “John  Wise 
was  chaplain  in  two  military  expeditions ;  leader  of  his  town 
in  protest  against  an  arbitrarily  imposed  tax;  spokesman  for 
one  of  the  earliest  versions  of  the  challenge  ‘No  taxation  with¬ 
out  representation’ ;  defender  of  democracy  in  the  government 
of  church  and  state ;  writer  of  satire  and  persuasive  argument ; 
and  sponsor  of  paper  money,  singing  by  note,  and  smallpox 
inoculation.”  Many  of  his  ideas  were  far  in  advance  of  his 
times.  Dr.  Cook  has  done  a  lot  of  research  and  a  lively  in¬ 
formative  portrait  of  the  preacher  against  a  background  of 
every-day  and  exciting  events  is  the  result.  His  use  of  orig¬ 
inal  records  adds  flavor  and  veracity  to  his  work.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  is  factual  and  Wise’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  it  is  that  of  an  enlightened  and  unbiased  person. 
Recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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